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Aeroplane View of the Visual 
Aids Field 


(Concluded from the 


JosEerH 


Universt 


EXT, what is visual instruction? Some of 
PS us who have seen “visual education” wa» 
pompous as an educational fad, and grown tired 
of its sham display, have tried to substitute for 
it the term “visual instruction.” This sounds 
less blaring and more professional; and alto 


gether it is a big improvement. But it, too, is 


liable to the charge of being unscientific. I: 
the first place, it is ambiguous. It has several 
meanings. To the literally inclined readers i 
may mean training the child to care for his 
eyes and to try to strengthen his vision. To 
the injudicious apprentice teachers it often 
means presenting all the subject matter of the 
school in the form of motion pictures. To a few 
more advanced enthusiasts it means presenta 
tion not only through the motion picture but 
through any of several other visual aids as well 
Finally, to the keen progressive educator it 
means training the pupil to observe accurately 
and perceive intelligently; or, stated differently, 
to select significant elements in a visual situa 
tion and interpret their interrelationships skill 
fully. But this ability, we know, is primarily a 
matter of experience; for without experience 
pupil may be able to see, but he can not pet 
ceive, while with a store of experience, it 1s 
unnecessary or even futile to attempt to train 
him in visual perception. Perception depends 
upon the so-called apperceptive mass; and, in 
the last analysis, he who advocates visual in 
struction intelligently advocates sense realism 
—sense realism in the form of basal experience 
whenever feasible and, if not, vicarious experi 
ence. 

Let me illustrate all this with the following 
situation: A boy who has a garden gets certain 
basal experiences from planting, cultivating, etc 
He, moreover, gets vicarious experiences from 
seed catalogues, reports about other gardeners, 
and the like. Consequently, when he visits a 
strange garden he perceives and interprets more 
intelligently than he would have done other 
wise. Experience, and experience alone, can 
give him this visual power, all formal visual 
instruction to the contrary notwithstanding 


October Number) 


WEBER 
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Not only is the term “visual instruction” un- 
scientific because ambiguous, but, like its prede- 
cessor, it has also come to connote placing the 
sense of vision on a pedestal and worshiping 
it as the golden calf. In reality what all of us 
honest workers in this new cause have in mind 
when we speak of “visual education” or “visual 
instruction” is merely the utilization of visual 
aids in the work of the school and the com- 
munity. There is a term which fits elegantly 
into this conception. It is “visual aids in edu- 
cation.” The term expresses exactly what we 
mean; so why not substitute it for all the 
others? 

Visual aids in education? What is the full 
meaning of this phrase? Well, since I have al- 
ready defined the term “education,” all that 
remains now is to formulate a definition of the 
term “visual aid.” What is a visual aid? “A 


visual aid may be defined as the representation of 
an object, a situation, or a relationship in either 
two-dimensional line or three-dimensional form, 
which ref ntation, when it accompanies lan- 
guage, tends to make the latter more interesting, 


rclligt Nd tINnpressive 


‘Illustrations will make this definition clearer. 

he blackboard drawing of an automobile is a 
representation in line; that is, the actual object 
is suggested to the imagination by means of 
chalk lines upon a plane surface. On the other 
hand, the toy model of a house is a represen- 
tation in form, the model being shaped after a 
real house, presumably in reduced but correct 
proportions 

“Not only are objects thus visualized, but 
also situations, trends, and relationships. For 
example, an Eskimo life situation can be de- 
picted in line by a picture or in form by an 
exhibit. Moreover, a trend, such as the gradual 
change in price-levels, can be delineated by a 
graph or a diagram or symbolized by pins and 
strings on a bulletin board. Finally, a relation- 


ship, such as that involved in, say, square root, 


can be visualized by a blackboard sketch or by 
a collection of wooden blocks. 
‘The term ‘aid,’ when applied to any con- 
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crete medium, implies that it must somehow 
be helpful in the realization of a definite aim. 
In accordance with this, a ‘visual aid’ in educa- 
tion is assumed to be helpful in the work of the 
schools. Professional opinion, scientific inves- 
tigation, and practical experience—all unite in 
support of this assumption. Visual aids, it has 
been found, illustrate oral or written language 
concretely, and hence make it more charming 
and memorable.’’* 

How to inform yourself on visual aids in edu- 
cation? Here is a plan that can be followed 
either entirely or in part. First of all, write 
to the Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., for Library 
Leaflet No. 18, March, 1923, “A List of Refer- 
ences on Visual Education,” and inclose five 
cents. This bibliography will guide you to the 
most important contributions up to 1923. Next 
secure the files of the following periodicals: 
THE EpucaTIoNAL ScrEEN, from January, 1922, 
to date, published at 5 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago; Visual Education, from January, 1920, 
to date, published at 327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago also; and, if you care, you may also 
try to obtain the files of the extinct Moving 
Picture Age, which is now a part of Tue Epu- 
CATIONAL SCREEN. THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN and 
Visual Education are the only existing 
magazines in the field today; the latter is rather 
popular in its appeal, while the former is more 
academic and professional. Next you may get 
a few books. They are: Weber, 
Comparative Effectiveness of Some Visual Aids 
in Seventh Grade Instruction, published in 1922 
by Tue Epucationat Screen; The Berkeley 
Monograph on Visual Instruction, pub- 
lished by Tue Epucationat Screen; Ellis & 
Thornborough, Motion Pictures in Education, 
published in 1923 by Thos. Y. Crowell Co., 
New York City; and Freeman et al, Visua! 
Education, published in 1924 by the University 
of Chicago Press. Finally, you may consult 
the recent the Reader’s Guide for 
articles in periodicals not mentioned here. 


two 


Joseph J., 


also 


issues of 


What materials are commonly considered visual 
aids? Visual aids comprise artificial objects, 
models, and exhibits; globes, maps, and charts; 
graphs, diagrams, and cartoons; paintings, pic 
ture prints, and book illustrations; photographs, 
stereographs, lantern slides, and motion pic- 
tures; and last, but not least, the time-honored 
blackboard. 

What is 


their comparative effectiveness in 


*The Educational Screen, March, 1924, page 96. 
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For elucidating concepts involv- 
ing dynamic ideas—behavior, movement, per- 


school work? 


ceptible change—the motion picture is the best 
visual aid we have; but for other purposes, con- 
trary to popular opinion, its value is surpassed 
by visual aids that effect realism with perspec- 
tive, stand still for accurate observation, stimu- 
late reflective thinking, or lend themselves more 
readily to being correlated with subject matter. 
If perspective, solidity, and striking realism are 
important factors in developing a concept, the 
stereograph is the best visual aid to use. In 
fact, for relatively unfamiliar pictorial content 
it is far better than its nearest competitor, the 
lantern slide, and should give way to the latter 
only when group appeal becomes a necessity. 
For illustrating the great majority of material 
relationships the lantern slide is best suited. 
Not only does it make large group instruction 
practicable, but the picture on the screen stands 
still 


teacher. 


and thus yields to the control of the 
In order to explain a situation thor- 
oughly, it must be brought to a standstill to 
enable the observers to grasp all the elements 
and engage in reflective thinking. The sug- 
gested action of a still picture is thus preferable 
to the motion picture because it permits unham 
pered discussion. Even dynamic ideas can best 
be understood if the motion picture is slowed 
down to the snail pace of reflective thought. 
3ut in the absence of motion pictures, stereo- 


should 


fortu 


slides, the teacher 
She is 


graphs, and lantern 
not become discouraged. really 
nate, in a sense, because then the entire class 
a project of 


can turn realists and make 


the hunt for visual materials. 


sense 
Success is bound 
to await them, for game is plentiful in this 
field. The textbooks are filled with good illus- 
trations, magazines like Popular Science or the 
National Geographic could not be richer in 
content, kodaks can be 


ingly, the natural and artificial environment can 


made to click unceas 


be drawn on without limit, and models can be 


made and exhibits arranged in unending suc- 
cession. 
For the visualization of immaterial ideas— 


principles, comparisons, trends, relationships— 


nothing is better than graphs, diagrams, and the 
| 


better type of cartoons. Cartoons can easily be 


clipped from newspapers and magazines. Dia 


grams and graphs should be home-made. Every 


teacher should be able to draw graphs and 


direct her pupils in the art of graphing. And, 
in the long run, if our teachers while in training 
taught the art of blackboard 


would only be 
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sketching as well as they are now trained in 
the art of writing themes and term papers, the 
blackboard would make the need for slides and 
movies almost negligible. Some day we may 
come to see that the chalk talk stands supreme 
in the field of vicarious sense realism. 

What visual aids fit best into each subject? In 
the study of geography the various visual aids 
should be used as follows: motion pictures to 
depict the customs and activities of peoples 
from other lands, stereographs for closer ob 
servation of these life situations, lantern slides 
for kaleidoscopic views, and magazine illustra 
tions for complementary considerations. The 
film “Nanook of the North” is an excellent mo 
tion picture for the study of Eskimo life and 


living conditions. As regards stereographs, in 
a recent bulletin of the University of Texas, I 
have formulated a few practical suggestions on 
the use of “The Stereograph as a Visual Aid”; 
three lesson plans are sketched, on geography, 
language, and nature study, respectively. Write 
for it. A. W. Abrams of Albany has written 
valuable literature on the use of lantern slides; 
and the Society for Visual Education of Chi- 
cago has well-prepared syllabi on the use of the 
Picturol, a recent modification of the lantern 
slide. The National 


should be in every school. Geography has its 


Geographic Magazine 
greatest opportunity in photography because 
only vicarious realism is practicable beyond the 
realm of simple home geography. We can not 
transport our pupils to the Panama Canal; in 
stead, we must bring the canal into the class 
room. 

The next-best opportunity for the use of vis 
ual aids, especially in the lower grades, is lat 
guage study. Visual aids are more helpful in 
the learning of obiect names. Imagine how 
much you have learned from your day dreams 
over mail order catalogues. Not only are visual 
aids valuable in the acquisition of noun notions, 


but almost equally so in the learning of adjec 


tives, verbs, and other parts of speech. It is 


many action words can be 


surprising how 
learned from pictures, and from still pictures 
at that. Look at any cartoon and contemplate 
how much action is condensed there in a few 
lines and curves. Try to describe the action 
in the entire situation and see how much space 
it will require in comparison. Motion pictures 
have no place in language study. They prevent 
the imagination from picturing the action. You 
can teach more language with “Washington 
Crossing the Delaware” than you can with any 
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educational film on the market. Paintings, art 
prints, illustrations, stereographs, lantern slides; 
in fact, all still pictures of challenging content 
materials. Blackboard 
sketching also has great possibilities. When I 
was teaching English to foreigners in the New 
York City night schools, I depended almost 
entirely upon the blackboard for visual illus- 
tration. 


thus make _ excellent 


In general science, where hidden relations 
must frequently be visualized, there is nothing 
better than the diagram; and where compari- 
sons of abstract facts must be made, graphs 
are best. If dynamic principles need be eluci- 
dated, animated films prove helpful. None of 
these, however, should supplant the laboratory. 
Doing and seeing together are more conducive 
to learning than seeing alone. In biology and 
related sciences animated motion pictures, such 
as ““‘When Life Begins” or “Circulation of the 
Blood,” are very enlightening and even tact- 
fully convenient. But the laboratory and espe- 
cially the natural environment must not be 
slighted. After all, the latter, together with the 
blackboard, constitutes enough visual material 
in the hands of an ingenious teacher. In history 
the motion picture has great possibilities, as is 
proved by the Chronicles of America films. 
The same is true of literature. The film “Robin 
Hood” strengthens both these contentions. In 
the practical arts, wherever visual aids can be 
used to suggest improvements in arrangement 
or skills or provide imagery for putting mean- 
ing into new words or phrases, they should be 
utilized. But again it must not be forgotten 
that the arts are acquired by motor activity 
mainly and not by mere vision, 





The Educational Screen 
concludes its third volume 
with the next issue (De- 
cember ), which will con- 
tain a complete index to 
Volume III, (January to 
December, 1924 ). 
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Geography Visualized and Vitalized 


STELLA 


E. Myers 


Public Schools, Chicago 


HE New Geography is a subject of great 

possibilities. It is not a stereotyped study 

of people and places, but is the investi- 
gation of activity, always interesting to children 
over six years of age. This activity is that of 
a man as he responds to the stimulus of his 
environment. Facts about a country are not 
classified for filing away in the memory, fol 
lowed by the same monotonous treatment of 
another country, and then, another, until -the 
whole surface of the giobe is properly covered 
On the contrary, pupils work out the problems 
with which mankind has been confronted under 
the stress of one geographical condition, or an 
other. These conditions are similar for lik 
situations the world over. Slight variations add 
to the interest if they are encountered in the 
study, but these minor details are not sought 
after. By this means, the major problems ot 
life on such a planet as we have, are solved 





Reeling Silk from Cocoons, Kiryu, Japan 


and stand out in perspective, the chief data 
being distinguished from a mass of unimportant 
minutiae. Learning by rote is eliminated, and 
the amount to be stressed is greatly decreased 

It is not within the power of the human being 
to image that, the elements of which he has not 
already become acquainted with through the 
senses. As the subject of geography takes the 
student into remote localities, it is clearly help- 


ful to furnish him with concrete material for 
the imagination. Pictures are the most serv- 
iceable means, considering their availability 
The writer will attempt to give an account of 
their use with a seventh grade class in a 





The Famous American Bison That Once 
Roamed in Countless Thousands Over 
Our Vast Prairies, California 


1 


suburban school of Chicago, that of 
Park 
Such subjects as the following were chosen 
How Man Adapts Himself to Life in a 
Mountainous Country. 
Here the Alps, the Pyrenees and the 


F« yrest 


Scandinavian Mountains were chosen as 
typical of high altitudes, and how they 
affect human life. The Swiss were the 


studied in the Alpine dis 


people mainly 
trict 
How the Silkworm Helps to Clothe Man- 
kind. 
How Rice Helps to Feed Mankind. 
How Volcanoes Change the Life of Man 
on the World. 
How Children Help in the Work of the 
World. 
How the Cotton Plant Helps to Clothe 
Mankind. 
The Journey of Wool from the Back of the 
Sheep to the Back of Man. 
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The general plan of development was as 
follows: A presentation of the subject, largely 
based upon the material printed on the back of 
the stereographs used, was given by the teacher. 
The pupils listened intently without taking 
notes, according to the technique used for pre- 
sentations of new subjects in the University of 
Chicago Laboratory Schools. The presentation 
enables the teacher to adapt material to her 
particular class; then the pupils know what to 
emphasize in their study. 

This was followed by a study of the stereo- 
graphs, both pictorially and verbally. As there 
are usually many less views used than there are 
pupils, they are started around the room at in 
tervals of two or three seats. The order is 
usually not important for the study of each 
child, if only he gets an opportunity to study all 
the stereographs. This is secured by having 
a regular plan for passing the scopes and views 
Whenever a child has a view that he has al 
ready seen, the view has passed every child 
and the one first to receive it a second tim 
When ni 


have all been studied 


returns it to the front of the room. 
one is using a view, they 
If the children wish, they take a few notes fron 
the stereographs, but it is not a popular ac 


tion to retain one stereograph more than a few 


i ei 





An Active Volcano in Java 


minutes. If a pupil desires, he may take som«¢ 
extra time later in the day when not other 
wise engaged, to use the views. This is rarets 
done, except to settle some point in dispute, 


or for special preparations for some individual 
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Copying Design on Copper Rolls for Print- 
ing Cotton Cloth, Lawrence, Mass. 


performance for the oral presentation, fol- 
lowed by the pictures with an opportunity to 
pick up from the description any uncertain 
point, seems sufficient. 

A test is then given, usually a combination of 
the true and false type, the completion type, 
and the multiple answer type. The statements 
are read to the class, and the appropriate nota- 
tions, or words, are written on sheets, which are 
half letter size from right to left and regular 
letter size in length. Each sheet before the 
testing has been indited by the pupil with the 
desired heading, and with numbers on the left 
side corresponding to the number of questions 
to be given. The papers are collected in one- 
half minute and the correct statements are then 
read by the teacher, a committee, dependable 
for scoring, making out guide sheets, while the 
other pupils are alert to see how nearly correct 
their answers may have been. At the first 
opportunity the scorers indicate errors, and 
write the number of incorrect results on each 
paper Then a per cent standing of the class, 
as a whole, is computed In the individual 
scores there is great interest taken, as well as 
in the total standing. 

The names of the five or six pupils making 
the highest score (the lowest numbers marked 
on papers) are placed on the board. These 
are given an opportunity to study further and 
to make the lantern speech, when the slides, 
stereographic pictures, are 
Content, manner of 


duplicating the 
thrown on the screen. 
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Reproduction of a typical stereograph 11% inches shorter than actual size. The back of 
this stereograph is reproduced on the opposite page 


making the speech, and the form of English 
used are criteria in deciding upon one of the 
speakers for the spokesman of the room if a 
call may come for a lantern lecture to be given 
in another room, or for a public program. Cat- 
aloging cards are filed for the successful 
speakers, one or more for each subject, with a 
red star for fulness of content and proper 
manner, and a gold star for correct English. 
These cards are at hand constantly on the 
teacher’s desk for ready reference. It is de- 
sirable to have alternates in case, the first 
speaker should be absent when a call comes, 
or should get stagefright at the last moment, 
or should forget some of his main points. In 
the latter case, the second may supplement the 
original speech. 

It is not intended that the study will neces- 
sarily be limited to the material provided on the 
back of the views. Library books are available 
and many points are added to those, given in 
the presentation, by the pupils making the 
lantern talks. In fact, descriptive matter from 
the “human geographies,” 
quite a number of duplicate copies, is usually 
included in the teacher’s presentation. Pupils 
have ready access to these or other works if 
they may have some free time while the views 
are being passed for study. Also, during the 
presentation of the teacher, pupils use their own 
texts and other books, consulting maps, finding 
illustrations of anything mentioned, or referring 


of which we have 


to graphs. If they have something particularly 
fitting, they come to the front of the class and 
mention the subject and reference. Sometimes 
four or five are in line awaiting their turn. If 
the supplementing is carefully done, it is no more 
of an interruption to the teacher than a good 
illustration is in a text-book. If there are many 
geographical places to be located, one student 
volunteers to follow them on the wall map 
silently with the pointer only. In the study of 
the subject of Wool, for example, the following 
places were located without comment unless 
some special difficulty called it forth; Idaho, 
Iowa, Argentine, Illinois, Kansas, Australia, 
United States, Greece, The Peloponnesus, 
England, India, Indus River, Kashmir, Norway. 


by the students have been 


Lantern talks by 
found to be one of the strongest incentives yet 
discovered for the use of correct English. It 
is understood that poor English disqualifies 
any one for a public appearance. The children 
try to get members of their families to remind 
them when they make slips, as they realize that 
they cannot break bad habits if they only prac- 
tice twenty-five or thirty hours per week while 
they are in school, and let the bad habits have 
sway at other times. They think that vacation 
is an unfavorable time for their English. 

An advantage of this manner of visual work 
is the constant review without monotony. Each 
time the subject is covered, there is a newness 
of form with sometimes additional supporting 
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589—(15986) 
SHEEP ON RANGE, QUEENSLAND 


No part of the world is better suited. to 
sheep raising than Australia. In the interior 
are grassy plains much like our western 
plains, and here great droves of sheep roam 
at will living on the natural pasturage. Notice 
the high weeds among which the sheep are 
standing. Even the forests or bush (as they 
call them in Australia) furnish good pasture 
lands, for instead of being covered with de- 
taying leaves the forest floor is carpeted with 
grass. In many cases leaves are so placed 
that the sun strikes the edge instead of the 
broad surface, and the shade is never very 
dense. The winters are so mild that animals 
can graze all the year round. 

The sheep on the ranges of Australia are 
of the breed known as merino. They have 
very fine wool, but they do not make the best 
grade of mutton. Formerly Australians raised 
them for the wool only, as they were too far 





N 


Lat, 28° S.; Long. 146° E. 


from the markets of Europe to ship meat. 
The discovery of methods of cold storage 
transportation has changed this, and now Aus- 
tralian mutton can be sent all over the world. 
A great improvement in the sheep has taken 
place; they have been bred to produce both 
better wool and mutton. Today Australia and 
the adjacent islands produce more wool than 
any other continent. It is mostly sent to Eng- 
Jand to be made into cloth. In the early days 
sheep ran at large on government land. Now 
most of the land belongs to private owners, 
is fenced off with wire, and each sheep station 
has its own run or ranch. 

This scene was photographed in the winter, 
for there is a light covering of snow on the 
hillsides. The winter, however, is very short 
and mild ; the summers are long and very hot. 
In what months does Australia have winter? 


Copyright by The Keystone View Company 








Explanatory and informational material given on back of each stereograph. This repro- 
duction shows the reverse side of the stereograph on opposite page 


ideas. This, with the vividness of the pictures, 
makes it almost impossible for a normal child 
Although the 


picture on the screen is the same as that of the 


to fall very low in his results. 


stereograph, its enlargement affords a different 
spectacle; there is also the added phase of a 
community of interest at the time that it is be 
The 
anxious to see how the small pictures will ap- 
pear when thrown on the wall. 


i observed. yupils are always very 
ing observed pupil lwa} 


They are also 
very critical if the operator ever makes a mis 
take in getting the sides of the view reversed 
The children, too, like to see how good a stand 
make 

left wholly 


ing one of their number can 


The operation of the 


own 
lantern is 
to a responsible boy of the room, who was very 
He has two oth 
He, how 
ever, is held entirely responsible for the opera 
tion and condition of the 


carefully instructed at first. 
who may, if need be, take his place. 


machine, and if it is 


moved to another room, he oversees the instal 


lation of the lantern in its new position. On 


electric signal to be used 


by the speaker when he 
to show 


boy has put in an 
wishes the operator 


another slide. This has been placed 
in several different rooms when the lantern has 
been set up there. Whenever the lantern is to 
be used, a simple order is given to certain boys 
in charge of the curtains, one boy manipulating 
the curtains of two windows: time, 


This 


at the same 
the lantern operator is getting his slides 
requires only about two minutes. 


Che slides, which have recently been studied, 
are filed by subjects, the order of presentation 
speaker being included with his set. 
lhe stereographs, recently used, are placed by 
subjects in pockets of a vertical file, which is 
hung on the wall. If a statement ‘of the speaker 
is questioned the stereographic reading is at 
hand for authority. The room is never dark- 
ened so much that it is not easy to read while 
Frequently, during the 
illustrate his 


for each 


the curtains are drawn. 


wishes to 


screening, someone 
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point by a blackboard drawing. The light of 
the lantern is then thrown on a space of black- 
board near the screen. 

The close connection between the countries 
of the world has recently made it necessary to 
know about many new neighbors. Understand- 
ing them leads to pacific relations with them. 
Hence, the study of geography is of the very 
greatest importance, both for industrial reasons 
and that we may have favorable conditions for 
material and social living. Since the world is 
physically united, the only possibility for ex 
istence is in social harmony. 

One of the interesting observations to one 
who has used pictures with the various ages 
of children, is that all profit from the same 
material according to their individual capacity. 
Kindergartners and High School seniors may 
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often witness the very same pictures with profit 
to all. This introduces possibilities of a new 
basis for socialization of school work. The one- 
ness of spirit among all sizes of children is a 
result that should tell in civic cooperation later 
on. Sometimes our seventh grade children have 
explained pictures on the screen to the pupils 
of the first grade. Occasionally, the tiny tots 
would be asked if there were anything in a 
new picture that they wished the larger children 
to explain. There are always some to volunteer 
to go to the screen and point out such features. 
Usually they are well chosen. The older child 
enjoys enlightening the younger one. The in- 
termediate and eighth grades also have enjoyed 
the picture talks of these children of the sev- 
enth grade. Thus a fraternal spirit is encour- 
aged throughout the school. 


The Menace of the Movies 


Joun J. 


sIRCH 


High School, Schenectady, N. } 


versal agents for entertaining the Ameri- 
can people. There is scarcely a village, however 
small, which does not contain a moving picture 
theatre; in the large cities they exist in great 
numbers. The vast popularity of the industry 
becomes apparent when one is informed that 


oT oak moving pictures have become the uni- 


more people attend moving picture theatres in 

a day, than dine in all the hotels and restau- 

rants of the United States in the same space 

of time. Of that number, fifty per cent are 

persons under twenty-one years of age. 
Subjects for Pictures 


But the obnoxious fact is not that the Ameri 
can people are attending the theatres in such 
vast numbers, but that the films being shown 
are in many cases detrimental to the young 
people who see them and a menace to society 
in general. The appeal of sex; suggestive and 
indecent scenes; the irreverent treatment of 
churches, clergy and religious customs; the 
distorted views of life; gruesome murder 
scenes; the modus operandi of criminals and the 
shooting and taking of poison and other scenes 
which may incite to murder, suicide or crime 
are the common indictments against them. 

The supply of film which has for its subject 
the deception and ruin of young girls is increas- 
ing. Such are made, leased and shown with 
but one end in view, namely, the flaunting of 
sex vice before the public for purposes of com- 


mercial gain. The underworld is raked and 
sieved in search of themes for pictures. The 
manufacturer goes into sordid. foul and _ for- 
bidden corners of the criminal’s rendezvous to 
bring forth what is to be found there and place 
it before the people because of his desire to 
profit in money and gain by pandering to pru- 
rient tastes 

In similar disregard for propriety, is the 
widespread and constant tendency to acquaint 
the frequenter of moving pictures with the 
process of child-birth. Adolescents are fed upon 
sex stories and are incited to sensuality and 
passion. It is inserted in pictures for the pur- 
pose of supplying what the producer calls, “a 
punch,” but which when shown, for public 
entertainment becomes indecent and obscene. 
It is profoundly offensive to womanhood as 
well as to right-thinking men. Such can have 
but one result, if it be not checked,—the demor- 
alization of our young manhood and woman- 
hood and the breaking down of our social 
standards in greater or less degree. 

In some instances, the producers and dis- 
tributors of improper and indecent sex and vice 
pictures have been able to obtain the support 
of the so-called purists and reformers on the 
ground that such pictures “teach a great moral 
lesson.” But careful investigations have proven 
that the audiences who witness them have not 
gone for the purpose of being taught a “Great 
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moral lesson” and that the effect of such pic- 
tures instead of being beneficial is baneful. It 
is almost invariably true that if there is a good 
feature picture on the screen it is immediately 
preceded or followed by others so bad that the 
good effects are largely dissipated. Sometimes 
there is a picture with a moral, but often the 
lesson is so deeply covered with filth that it 
is difficult to search it out. 

There is also a class of people who are con- 
tinually contending that art should have a free 
reign in the production of pictures. Under the 
guise of “Art” they would drag in all the im 
proprieties of life. Those who enter a protest 
against such shameless exhibitions and harem 
indecencies, showing the lowest thoughts and 
actions on the part of degraded humanity, are 
accused of attempting to pull down the temple 
of Art. But for those who are the patrons of 
real art,—who believe it to be the expression 
by man, of his highest thoughts and noblest 
aspirations, such pictures are insults. 

The Secretary of the Pennsylvania Board of 
Censors said some time ago that about fifty 
per cent of the moving pictures are cheap melo- 
drama or have to do with crime; twenty-five 
per cent are comedy and are often vulgar, and 
about five per cent are wholly good. Another 
authority holds that twenty-five per cent show 
murders and suicides; ten per cent intemperate 
drinking and drunkenness and twenty-seven to 
thirty per cent show robberies, gambling, 
poisoning, blackmailing or crimes of the under- 
world. 

The industry has become so vast, and the 
moving pictures so popular with all classes of 
society, that some method must be taken to 
rid them of the detrimental effect which they 
are having on the people. They could, under 
proper direction, be made one of the greatest 
and most potent educational and entertaining 
forces and yet retain the wholesome “thrills” 
of life and delete the viciousness of degenerate 
thought and unmentionable action 

The Posters 

The psychology of advertising has been most 
acutely studied and cleverly applied by the pub- 
licity agents of the movie industry in their cre- 
ation of advertising posters. Very often these 
are more objectionable than the films them- 
selves, when they emphasize the sensational or 
sensual aspect. The majority of them are illus- 
trated, but it is also from the text where dam 
age is done. 

In some instances, bathing girls have ap- 


peared in the streets or in the foyer of theatres, 
but allusion is not made so much to this special 
advertising scheme as to the placing upon 
highly colored posters, which flare in front of 
moving picture theatres, of sensational and 
even lecherous scenes to arrest the attention of 
the passersby. It may be that the views de- 
picted do not appear in the film at ally Such 
is often the case. 

In examining some of the newspaper adver- 
tisements of moving picture theatres the ex- 
hibitor’s own statements may be found regard- 
ing the appeal of his merchandise. One of the 
ads reads: 

“He married you in a fit of rage because I 
jilted him and sent you here to disgrace his 
family. He married for hate, then fell in love 
with his own wife.” 

Certainly that is delightful material with 
which to feed the minds of our young people 
who are just formulating their first ideas of 
married life! 

On another illustrated poster were the words: 
“Beauty! Passion! Splendor!” with the picture 
of a young woman, hands upon her breast, 
standing nude, except for a tiger-skin girdle. 

One observes by this, that sex appeal has an 
attractive commercial side. It is not entirely 
for art’s sake. 

Closely allied is another ad which reads: 
“See the wickedest woman in the world, in a 
powerful, passionate, pulsating photoplay in 
five reels and a wriggle.” 

“She learned the truth about men by bitter 
experience. Setting forth the snares and pit- 
falls of life among the artists’ studios of New 
York’s Bohemia,—Greenwich Village.” Too 
often the movies select a character and use it 
In the picture, the woman learns 
the truth about an individual, and people are 
led to believe that types are all the same. 

And still the ads continue with their alluring 
headlines: “She was a victim of those who mar- 
ket in the souls of weak men and women for 
gold—a startling sensation!” There are vile 
things in life and the movies seem to have 


as a type 


taken upon themselves the mission of advertis- 
ing many of them. 

“A jazz riot! The spirit of jazz turned loose 
in five frolicking reels of mad merriment. The 
queen of the shimmy shakes a wicked shoulder 
in the spectacular Broadway cabaret scene.” 

There is not a single advertisement which has 
been quoted that is exceptional. To be con- 
vinced, it is only necessary to pause for a few 
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minutes in front of a movie house and see those 
which are on display; or glance through the 
daily papers to read still others. 

A picture which is made to bear the name, 
“Tainted,” “The She Devil,’ “The Scarlet 
Woman,” “The Sin Woman,” etc., by its very 
title appeals public 
Often when a film story is adapted from a well 
known play, opera or book, it is given a new 
name selected for commercial purposes. “La 
Gioconda” when pictured becomes “The Devil’s 


improperly for support. 


Daughter”; “La Tosca” is made into the “Song 
of Hate,” “The Jewels of the Madonna” is of- 
fered as “Sin” and “The Admirable Crichton” 


as “Male and Female,” etc. 
Effect on Children 


The evil effects of moving pictures upon the 
young people becomes a psychological one and 
concerns itself with the reaction upon the child’s 
mind. The average adult cannot interpret those 
reactions in terms of his own susceptibilities, 
because of the vast differences in age and expe- 
rience. One respect in which a child’s mind 
differs from the 
another is lack of ability to foresee and weigh 
different kind of be- 
havior and in the lack of capacity to exercise 


adult’s is in suggestibility; 
the consequences of a 


controlled 
These 


self-constraint. Imagination is less 
and checked in reference to realities. 
make the child especially susceptible to evil in- 
fluences. 

Parents often wonder why their children’s 
minds are not clean; why girls want to smoke 
cigarettes and paint their faces and wear im- 
modest clothing. Many others are asking why 
the church cannot reach more children and 
make them more interested in the clean and 
simple concepts, which are the true and lasting 
things of life. It is natural to seek one of the 
prime causes in the influence of the motion 
pictures. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsay of Denver, Colorado, 
probably knows more about juvenile delin- 
quency than any other man in the country. He 
declared within a year, that “the two greatest 
causes of crime in America are the high-pow- 
ered automobiles and the crime-suggesting 
motion picture.” 

Mr. G. L. Sehon, of Louisville, Chairman of 
the American Prison Association’s committee 
on juvenile delinquency, said recently: “There 
can be no denying the baleful influence of 


scenes too often depicted on the screen. Court 
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records almost without number, trace juvenile 
delinquency directly to this source.” 

Moving containing scenes vividly 
portraying defiance to law and crimes of all 


pictures 


degrees, may by an ending which shows the 
criminal brought to justice and the victory of 
the right, carry a moral lesson to the intelligent 
adult; but that which impresses the mind of the 
mentally young, and colors their imagination is 
the excitement and bravado accompanying the 
criminal act goes 
Their minds cannot logically reach the conclu- 
will 


while the moral unheeded. 


sion to which the chain of circumstances 
lead the normal adult. 

Also in consideration of the young one must 
not fail to include that large class of unfortu- 
nates designated as mentally deficients, or those 
of retarded mental development. They are in- 
dividuals, who, though physically and chrono- 
logically adults, are still children mentally. 
This type of humanity is well known to furnish 
a large quota to the ranks of criminals. News- 
paper offices and police courts of almost every 
city in the country could add interesting inci- 
dents of how youths have been led to crime 
by improper moving pictures. 

An ex-police commissioner of New York City 
recently made an impassioned speech in which 
she said that her experiences among criminal 
girls in New York City convinced her that im- 
moral pictures were largely responsible for their 
downfall. Crime, vice, salaciousness and inde- 
cent suggestion occupies a very important place 
in the film industry and the unsophisticated 


mind becomes lured to it. Many children’s 
nerves are upset by sham-horrors and _ their 
pennies wasted on stuff which ought to be 


labelled “poison.” 

Detective Wm. A. Pinkerton, who has had 
considerable to do with crime and 
and understands their psychology of crime as 
well as any man in this country, says he is 
certain the “shocking features of the moving 
pictures are like throwing more fuel upon a 
fire already hard to control.” Detective Pin- 
kerton objects to the reproduction of train hold- 
ups, bank burglaries, acts of pocket picking, 
counterfeiting, black-hand advertisements, high- 
white slave traffic. 
pictured on the 


criminals, 


way robberies and the 
Every conceivable crime is 
screen, under the gaze of curious, impression- 
able boys and girls. It is not strange that some 
action the food of their 


of them carry into 


thoughts. 
(Concluded on page 349) 
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‘‘Thumb Nail Sketches’’ in Visual Instruction 
Ernest L. Crandall 


No. 13. The Stereopticon View as a Device for Providing Intensiveness 
of Pure Sensation 


T the close of our last article we recorded 

the following opinion—For the purpose 

of providing intensive impressions, as an 
aid to that accentuation and that indelibility that 
make for permanence of retention and readiness 
of recall, the stereopticon is the best device 

In justification of this opinion, let me first 
cite an observation, in itself almost self-evident, 
made earlier in the same article—‘‘A sense ex 
perience may be mentally or emotionally in 
tensive, or it may be intensive as sensation 
itself; or, quite obviously, it may be both 
Clearly the desideratum is to combine mental 
or emotional intensiveness with physical inten- 
siveness, or the intensiveness of pure sensation.” 

Now, if our psychology is correct, and I think 
it is, namely that intensiveness of sensory im 
pressions makes for permanence of retention 
and readiness of recall, then I am convinced 
that the stereopticon is the one visual aid ideally 
designed to combine the two elements or 
aspects of intensive sense experience which we 
have discussed at some length. 

Let us consider the matter first from the 
standpoint of pure sensation, that is, the mere 
physical intensiveness of the sensory impression 
itself. When pupils are shown stereopticon 
views, there is generally a more or less com- 


plete suppression of all other sense impressions 
for the time being. The pictures are generally 
shown in a darkened or semi-darkened room, 
in quiet surroundings, with the spectators seated 
in reposeful positions. Accordingly, there are 
relatively few distracting sense appeals com- 
peting with the impression made by the image 
on the screen. Add to this the intensity of the 
light by which the image is produced and it will 
be readily seen that viewing pictures under 
these conditions affords a peculiarly intensive 
sense experience, from the physical standpoint 
alone. I think that this is true even of what 
is known as “daylight projection.” There is 
coming into more or less extensive use a trans- 
lucent type of screen, by means of which 
through the use of a special lens, the image is 
projected from behind the screen and shines 
through the latter, instead of being reflected by 
it. One of the advantages claimed for this type 
of projection is that less light is lost by diffusion 
than in the case of the reflected image. At 
any rate, it is possible to use these screens in 
a fairly well lighted room, with much better 
results than are ordinarily obtained from the 
usual type of reflecting screen. Now, it might 
seem that the impression from such an image 
would not differ greatly from that received from 
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any ordinary still picture, such as a photograph, 
print or painting. This is not the case, how- 
ever, as anyone who wishes to can readily 
ascertain by experiment. The writer has ob- 
served this again and again. The superior lu- 
minosity of the image on the screen over all 
other articles in the room will inevitably hold 
the attention of the beholder, even though there 
may be a multiplicity of interesting and attrac 
tive objects that would seem calculated to prove 
distractive. 

Indeed, I know no better term to apply to 
these bright images of the screen, whatever 
type of screen is used, than the word fascinat- 
ing. Regardless of the element of agreeable- 
ness, or the opposite, light in itself possesses a 
certain physical fascination for everyone. This 
is not only distinctly observable in all very 
young children, as every mother will attest, but 
appears to extend pretty generally to the animal 
kingdom as a whole. I think everyone has at 
some time been either acutely or vaguely con 
scious of this effect of the stereopticon imag 
It fairly rivets attention. One is disposed to 
gaze at it steadily and fixedly, quite independ 
ent of the inherent interest of the subject de 
picted. 

In addition to this fascinating and compelling 
effect of mere light, as such, there is the el 
ment of contrast which helps to heighten the 
intensiveness of the sense experience One 
finds oneself noting the high lights and the 
darkened spaces, the light and shade, quite r¢ 
gardless of the effect of these upon the com 
position as a whole. 

From this standpoint of purely physical in 
tensiveness alone, for whatever that may be 
worth psychologically with regard to its effect 
upon retention and recall, I know of no other 
device to compare with the stereopticon. 

One might cite the stereoscope. It is true 
that with this little instrument, the rest of the 
world is pretty effectively shut out. On the 
other hand the image obtained by means of the 
stereoscope, while it is by no means defective in 
luminosity, is not particularly striking in this 
respect. Its charm and its value lie rather in 
its simulation of three dimensional vision. This, 
to the writer, produces an effect that is rather 
stimulating than fascinating. [I think I have 
already described how in my own case this 
illusion seems to release motor impulses, the 
impulse to move out or to reach out among the 
objects so realistically portrayed, and how | 


also have observed indications of this effect in 
children. Add to this the kinaesthetic sensa- 


tions incident to the handling and adjustment of 
the instrument and the pictures, and you have, 
Inot a disturbing, but an exciting element which 
renders this little device very appropriate at an 
earlier stage of the recitation, but somewhat 
impairs its effectiveness when considered solely 
as a device for inducing the quiescent, reflective 
state desirable for fixing material for retention 
and recall 

Again one might cite the motion picture and 
inquire if it does not present all the attributes 
and advantages here attributed to the stereop- 
ticon view. I think no one who knows me will 
charge me with underestimating the value of 
the motion picture as a visual aid. I am afraid, 
rather, that I am one of a group that rests 
under the suspicion of overestimating the value 
of that superb device. Yet I do not think it 
can compare with the stereopticon view for the 
specific purpose which we now have in mind. 
Chere are various grounds for this belief, some 
of which may be found pertinent at another 
point in our discussion. For the present, let 
us confine ourselves to the purely physical 
aspects of the question. In just the degree that 
the stereopticon view, with its steady luminous 
image, and its fixed and outstanding contrasts, 
makes for concentration, in just that same de 
gree the motion picture, with its fleeting images, 
its varying luminosity and its fluctuating con 
trastive values, makes for excitation. The one 
leaves you rapt and quiescent, decidedly recep 
tive The other puts you on the qui vive, 
renders you alert and provokes rapid cerebra 
tion—whether of a sort that is valuable or not 
depending, of course, both upon the picture and 
the habit of mind of the observer. Accordingly, 
while it is of immense value later on in the 
learning process, or later in the recitation, | 
do not deem it the ideal aid to retention and 
recall. 

Indeed, I should go a step farther and say 
that for this particular purpose, the stereopticon 
image may sometimes be superior to the real 
object itself Upon the face of it this seems 
such a bold proposition to assert, that we 
should be careful to make clear just what we 
mean by it It is far from our intention to 
assert that it is better for all purposes to show 
a pupil a stereopticon view of a real object 
than to show him the object itself. On the 
other hand it is entirely conceivable that, on 
the purely physical grounds already cited, the 
exclusion of other distracting sense appeals, the 
fascination of high luminosity, superior contras- 
tive values, and the like, a stereopticon view of 
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an object may make a more intensive and 


therefore a more lasting and more _ indelible 


appeal than the same object viewed under less 
And | 


true, 


favorable conditions. should say that 


this might conceivably b« whether the 


picture represented scenery, bvildings, machin 
ery, persons, animals, plants or other detached 


objects. It is very clear that the real object 


often has to be viewed in the midst of many 


distractions. It is equally clear that there are 


almost inevitably distracting kinaesthetic reac 


tions in the viewing of real objects. Che mere 


act of going to see them, or of taking them in 


hand, has its psychological value in another 


direction and at another stage in the learning 


process, but is here rather a detriment than a 


There are still other grounds for urging 


help. 


this superiority of the stereopticon view ove! 
even the real object, purely for the purpose of 
fixing retention and facilitating recall, but we 
have confined ourselves here to those that have 
to do only with pure 
Altogether, 


from the 


sensation. 
then, it is our conclusion that. 
standpoint of pure sensation, t 


stereopticon view provides a degree of inten 


siveness of sense impression that is difficult to 
equal by any other device And if that be true 
then it is manifestly the ideal visual device 

things being equal. Our 


that 


aiding memory, other 


next task should be te show other things 


are not equal; but that, on the contrary, the 


stereopticon view further advantages 


possesses 


for this purpose, in that it is also peculiarly 


adapted for providing sense experiences that 
are mentally and emotionally intensive This 
aspect of the question we shall consider ir 


next article. 

The Menace of the Movies 
Continued fron page 

A commission in Chicago prepared ques 


naires upon thx upon the 
children and sent them to all the Superintend 
ents of the city 

1 


Parochial Schools. The 


effect ot movies 


schools and the Directors of 


teachers conferred wit} 


the pupils in their particular rooms and re 


ported to the principal who replied to the ques 


tionnaires. More than 40,000 pupils were inter 


viewed. Prof. Ernest Burgess of the Universit 


al 
LNese repies 


studied and analyzed 


of Chicago 
and tabulated his findings: 
The Commission says: “A study of the tables 
report of Prof, 


Burgess demonstrates conclusively that m« 


which are to be found in the 


tion 
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“Haftone’’ Screens Reproduce 
in Remarkable Perfection the 
Delicate Halftones and Fine 
Details So Greatly Desired. 
~ 
Samples and Literature 
on Request. 
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Raven Screen Corporation 
345 W. 39th Street New York City, N. Y 








dren at the 


present time: 


Interferes with school work. 


Che moral effect is bad. 


pictures have the following effects on the chil- 


Che view of life and life’s duties are false 


and distorted. 

That the sex and vampire films appeal 
he children. 

That there is less respect 
han heretofore 

hat the 
precocious about the sex question. 

That there is a 


noticeable disregard 


to 


for authority 


children from seven years up are 


in 


reference to the marriage ties, and a bad 


effect on modesty and purity. 
That the 
dissatisfied therewith. 

it the 

i whole 
affected decrease 


severe, the nerves 


tality, dull mentality, etc. 


That the effect on the 
iS a whole is bad 
hat the average attendance of 


of school age is two te 


W eek, 


children disregard the home, and 


physical effects on the children, 
are harmitul; the eye-strain is 


Vi- 


rising generation, 


children 
three times a 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for November 


WANDERERS OF THE WASTELAND 
(Paramount) 

With nothing novel to offer in the way of 
story, the producers gave this Zane Grey west- 
ern a touch of variety by presenting it entirely 
in color. While as a whole the picture is not 
optically satisfactory, because color processes 
as yet are far from perfect, there is no question 
that some of the desert scenes are exquisitely 
soft and delicately tinted. This atones in some 
measure for the mediocrities of the plot. Jack 
Holt, Billie Dove, Noah Beery, and Kathlyn 
Williams are foremost in the cast. 

TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES (\Metro- 
Goldwyn) 

Brought up to date, the Hardy classic exhib- 
its a number of absurdities. For instance, the 
villain, played by Stuart Holmes, is of a stock 
pattern that according to tradition was popular 
twenty years ago, and Tess herself is that trust- 
ing, clinging type of young woman that may 
have bloomed lustily even up to the period of 
the world war, but certainly no longer exists. 
In short, the picture is old-fashioned in every- 
thing but its dress, and the resultant incon- 
gruity is not convincing. Blanche Sweet as 
Tess has some fine moments, and Conrad Nagel 
is satisfactory as Angel Clare, but on the whole 
the picture, which was heralded as Marshall 
Neilan’s finest, is a distinct disappointment. 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE (Paramount) 

Very much like a Watteau panel come to life 
—this picturization of Tarkington’s romantic 
and fragile little tale. The film story resembles 
the original in little more than the bare out- 
lines, but the producers have put much care 
into the setting and dressing of it. That is to 
say, Mrs. Rodolph Valentino did, as it was she 
who designed the whole production. For the 
most part, therefore, the picture is a changing 
procession of exquisitely costumed, graceful 
people, who go through a prescribed series of 
attitudes and facial expressions intended to fit 
the printed titles. Not that all this is not enter- 
taining in a way, but—well, if you must know, 
it’s too beautiful, and you get sick and tired of 
it before it’s over. Rodolph Valentino “comes 
back” in this picture, having been off the screen 


for a couple of years, but his work is not ex- 
ceptional. He has, naturally, the center of the 
stage, and he uses his opportunities as well as 
any skillful actor would—no better. Personally, 
I thought the work of Bebe Daniels as the 
Princess and that of Lowell Sherman as the 
King went much ahead of Mr. Valentino’s. 
BEHOLD THIS WOMAN (Vitagrap! 

A movie star falls in love with a backwoods- 
man, and in spite of the jealous efforts of the 
wealthy idler with whom she has trifled in other 
days, she wins the man she loves. The story 
is carefully handled, but after all is rather 
tawdry stuff. Irene Rich plays the woman, with 
good support from Charles Post, Harry Myers, 
and Marguerite de la Motte. 

THE ENEMY SEX (Paramount 

All about a chorus girl who lives by her wits, 
but remains “a good girl,” and who, having 
her choice among careers, wealth, love, and 
social position, chooses for ne apparent reason 
to marry a confirmed drunkard and reform 
him. There are a sufficient number of salacious 
titles and questionable situations to make it 
interesting to exhibitors. If it proves anything 
at all, I should say it proves that James Cruze, 
who directed “The Covered Wagon,” and has 
made a certain type of film satire with enor- 
mous success, is about as bad as anybody else 
when he undertakes this type of picture. Betty 
Compson is featured. 

NEVER SAY DIE (Pathe 

Douglas MacLean’s expressive countenance 
deserves far better comedy material than this 
But it might have been worse. As a wealthy 
man who is expected to die at any moment, he 
obligingly marries his friend’s fiancee in order 
that she may inherit his fortune. Complications 
arise when he refuses to die on schedule time. 
MANHANDLED (Paramount) 

Probably Gloria Swanson’s best, up to date 
She emerges from her long succession of fash 
ion-plate pictures with a new and altogether 
captivating personality. As Tessie, who clerks 
in a bargain basement and is smiled upon by 
the proprietor’s idle son, she has some good 
opportunities and gets the most out of them 
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Among the surprises in Miss Swanson’s reper 
Charlie 


Moore as the hard-work 


toire is her imitation of Chaplin—a 


classic, no less. Tom 
ing young inventor is, as usual, his own cheer 
ful self, and the rest of the cast is up to standard 
As the title suggests, this is not a picture for 
the growing child. 
IN EVERY WOMAN’S LIFE (First National 
The theme of this “The 
married was not the loved.” It is 
carefully done, but melodramatic in the extreme, 


add 


com- 


story is, man she 


man she 


with a few suggestive moments’. which 


nothing at all. A saved from a 


an 
Qiri 18 


yromising situation by marrying a man old 
] : } 


enough to be her father. In an accident in 


which he saves the life of the man she really 


loves, he is injured, and becomes paralyzed 
Thereupon honor compels her to remain by his 
Virginia Valli 
plays the girl, Stuart Holmes one of his suave 


Lloyd Marc 


McDermott, who is an adept at playing passicn 


side until he conveniently dies. 


villains, and Hughes the lover 


chivalrous husband 
THE ALASKAN (Paramount 


a Thomas Meighan pi 


ate paralytics, is the 


In my last review of 


ture, I remember I was still hoping for the 
best, and the advance publicity on “The Alas 
kan” surely justified those hopes. But having 


seen the thing, I ponder soberly how long Mr 
roing to 
story, to begin 


Indifferent di 


Meighan’s well known popularity is 


survive such inanities. The 


with, is far-fetched and weak. 
rection and a thorough scrambling in the cut 
ting room have produced nothing but a limping 
wreck, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN (F 


This is really a fine 


irst National 

production, its sole aim 
being to present a connected narrative of the 
life of the 
picture 


greatest American. Everywhere the 


evidences the sincere motives of its 


producers. There is no attempt or desire to 


exploit stars or story [he series of incidents 


unrolls naturally and often stirringly. To Al 


and Ray Rockett, who produced it, and to the 


many other people whose honest, earnest ef 
forts created it, great credit is due for this 
splendid record of the homely but inspiring 
story of our Civil War President. 


THE RED LILY (Metro-Goldwyn 


A pair of rural French lovers run away to 


Paris, become separated, and when some years 
later they find each other, the man has become 
a criminal and the 


streets. 


woman a creature of the 


They then reform and return to the 
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country. Improbable, not to say impossible, 
melodramatic, and without point. Enid Bennett 
as the girl is decidedly unconvincing, and acts 


almost entirely with such retarded tempo as 


to give the spectator all the sensations of 
watching slow motion pictures. Ramon No- 
varro has little to do, but does it as well as 


could be expected, and Wallace Beery adds a 
little atmosphere. And all this from Fred Niblo, 
who is really a good director! 
LILY OF THE DUST (Paramount) 
Sudermann’s “Song of Songs” reaches the 
screen under a new title which, some say, was 
intended to throw dust in the eyes (no pun in- 
tended) of those who might object to seeing 
Sudermann screened. Well, maybe so, although 
changing titles is always a matter of box office 
value. might not mean 
anything to the public, whereas “Lily of the 
Dust” Anyhow 
Dimitri Buchowetzki directed it and Pola Negri 
acted in it, 


“The Song of Songs” 


sounds so—well, you know. 
and between them they have made 
a rather nice job of it. There is nothing sweet 
or pretty or uplifting about it, but of its kind, 
it’s good. 

SUNDOWN (First National) 

An excellent melancholy 
record of the passing of a great phase of Amer- 
ican civilization—the cattle country and the cat- 
tle men. When the government decided to par- 


cel out the 


though somewhat 


public lands to homesteaders, the 
grazing industry was doomed, so the cattle men 
rounded up all their herds and made their last 
long drive The drama and com- 
edy incident to the drive make the story... It 
Few people 
will find anything dramatic in prolonged scenes 
of cattle plunging about in muddy water, 
though they may forgive these for the sake of 
the thrills of the prairie fire and the stampede. 
Love, Roy Stewart, Hobart Bosworth 
and Charles Murray head the cast. 
THE SIDESHOW OF LIFE (Paramount) 
William J. Locke’s Novel, “The Mounte- 
bank,” forms the basis of a fairly interesting 
story—that of an English clown in a French 
The war offers him an opportunity to 
rise, and he finds himself a brigadier-general, 
deeply in love with a titled Englishwoman, yet 
forced by the end of the war to return to his 
Ernest Torrence 
miscast as the mountebank. 
Others in the cast are Anna Q, Nilsson, Louise 
Lagrange, and Neil Hamilton. 


into Mexico. 


is interesting, but tedious im spots. 


Bessie 


circus. 


lowly profession of clowning. 
is somewhat 
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DeVry Portable Projector in Operation | 
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teresting Facts 
About The DeVRY 


The De Vry is the smallest and lightest projector 
made that will give a picture of professional size and 


| 


quality. 

The De Vry is the only portable projector made 
wherein the mechanism is constructed of high carbon 
tool steel, oil hardened and hand lapped bearings. It 
is the only portable projector maintaining an accuracy 
of 2/10,000 of an inch in its working parts. 

The De Vry is self-contained and requires no set- 
up—just plug into any light socket for current. There 
is no danger of blowing out a fuse with the De Vry, it 
does not overload the line because it uses less current 
than the average electric flat iron. 

The De Vry has the latest Stop-On-Film feature 
which permits the film to be stopped anywhere and still 
pictures shown without deterioration to the film. 

The De Vry carries the Underwriters label. 


The De Vry is the simplest projector to thread and 
operate. Two switches on the back of the case control 
the complete operation. In the De Vry the film 1s al- 
ways visible and there is no guessing as to when the 
reel is nearly finished. 





The De Vry has proven its ability to stand the 
hardest knocks in this country and abroad by years of 
service. Where extra good results and extra long life 
are desired—there a DeVry should be installed. 


7 THE DEVRY CORPORATION 


1111 Center St. Chicago, Illinois 
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The Educational Screen 


Production Notes for November 


Of the eighty or so pictures to be released 
during the coming year by Paramount, the fol- 
lowing are now in production or ready for re- 
lease: 

“East of Suez” by Somerset Maughan, star- 
ring Pola Negri; “Lord Chumley,” featuring 
Viola Dana and Raymond Griffith; ‘‘Locked 
Doors,” a William deMille production; ‘Code 
of the West,” a Zane Grey story; “The Golden 
Bed,” C. B. De Mille’s production of Will Ir 
win’s novel; “Forbidden 
tion of the stage play “The 


Paradise,” an adapta- 


Czarine,” starring 


Pola Negri and directed by Ernst Lubitsch; 
“Dangerous Money,” with Bebe Daniels; “A 
Sainted Devil” with Rodolph Valentino; 


“Tongues of Flame” with Thomas Meighan; 
“The Border Legion,” another Zane Grey west- 
ern; “Madame Sans Gene,” being made in Paris 
with Gloria Swanson; “Three Black Pennys,” 
the Hergesheimer novel; and “The Garden of 
Weeds,” a James Cruze production. 
The coveted role of Peter in ‘Peter 
has been given to Betty Bronson, a compara- 
tively unknown player. The selection was made 
by the author, to whom film tests were sent. 
The featured players who will appear with Miss 
Bronson are Ernest Torrence, Cyril Chadwick, 
Virginia Brown Faire, and Anna May Wong. 
Another new screen player, Frances Howard, 
has been taken from the stage where she was 
to star in the 


Pan” 


playing in “The Best People,” 
screen version of Ferenc Molnar’s “The Swan.” 

“North of 36,” Emerson Hough’s great epic 
story of Texas in the days following the Civil 
War, which Irvin Willat is producing for Para- 
mount has been filmed in the exact locations 
in the Lone Star State as described by the 
author. 

The first thing Douglas Fairbanks and Mary 
Pickford did upon their arrival home from their 
European travels was to set at rest finally and 
permanently all rumors to the effect that they 
intend to withdraw from the United Artists 
and affiliate themselves with Famous Players 
Lasky or any other big company. The finality 
and permanency of their statements, however, 
was evidently subject to a change of mind, for 
the rumors have revived, this time with some 
Neither Miss Pickford 


foundation in fact. nor 


Mr. Fairbanks has announced any plans. Miss 
Pickford, at the suggestion of Ernst Lubitsch 
who has a contract to direct her in one picture 
a year for three years, looked up an old Swedish 


story in Berlin, but as yet has not announced 
that she will produce it. 

That Charlie Chaplin is making his greatest 
comedy is the claim advanced by those for‘u- 
have seen the first 


nate enough to sequences 


of his production screened. He expects to com- 
plete it this fall, when the picture will be re- 
leased through the United Artists corporation. 


A Library of Educational 
Film Negatives 


ie has long been recognized by the 


users of 
films that the 1.000 


most 


educational customary 


foot reels in which films are assembled 
are too long for effective class room instruction. 
The teacher as a rule wishes to illustrate on the 
screen a very specific point in the lesson, and 
then pass on to something else. It may be the 
topic is the fishing industry of Japan. In the 
as follows: 


catalog before us, the item is 


45-67 Kiso 


feet 


Fishing with Cormorants on the 
River in Japan. 68 

The teacher selects the 68 feet desired, threads 
it into the machine and runs it off, and in less 
minutes the class is ready for the 


than three 


discussion, for a repeat of the scene after dis- 


cussion, or for transition to a new topic. With 
the typical 1,000 foot reel on Japan, practically 
fifteen minutes of the class time is taken up 
viewing extraneous matter in order to get at 
the three minute view of this peculiar bird in 
action. 

The DeVry Corporation of Chicago is to be 
congratulated upon the important service it has 
performed for educators, in thus making avail- 
their use 150,000 feet of educa- 


able for over 


tional negative, gathered from all parts of the 


world and arranged in short rolls from which 
prints may be ordered as desired. It brings 
nearer the day when schools may own film 


libraries, as they do now slide libraries or ster- 


eograph libraries; and from which they may 


select specific illustrations for topics requiring 


animation without sacrificing half of the class 
period on unrelated pictures. 
The catalog of 78 pages sent us for review 


has been classified and cross referenced by an 
experienced educator, so that the scenes can 
be really correlated with courses of study with 
time and heretofore 


an economy of expense 


impossible. 
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Official Department of 
The Film Councils of America 


Mrs. Cuarces E. Merriam, President 

F. Dean McCuusxy, Vice-President 6041 University Ave., Chicago Me.sa T. Batpwin, Secretary 

N last month’s issue we called attention to to give this further publicity to the excellent 
Ta many unwholesome feature films being work of that association. 
produced. At the same time we endorsed and We are forced to abridge the material in 
called attention to all the new feature films that the booklet by the omission of all comments 
were worth endorsing. There were very few; and qualifications that accompany the separate 
but that was the fault of the producers—not films, and by not reprinting films under the 
our fault. We were watchfully waiting for groups “Educational Films,” “Scenics,” and 
more worthwhile films to endorse. We want “Comedies.” As all the material in the booklet 
our endorsements to mean something to those is valuable, we urge members of The Film 
who rely upon them for entertainment. If our Councils of America, and any others interested 


endorsement means anything to the producers 


then they will attempt to give us more films 
that we can honestly endorse. Our endorss 
ment stands ready for every worthwhile and 
wholesome picture produced. 

To remind both the public and the industry 
that we have played fair in the past and given 
credit where credit was due, we are listing 
below the films that we have endorsed during 
the past three years. The reviewing committe: 


formerly with me in the 


associated 
Mothers and 4 
+h 


le reviewing 


which was 


Congress of arent- Teacher 


sociations is now committee of 


the Film Councils of America, and they stand 
ready to carry on the same policy We will 
gladly tell the public about every worthwhile 
film produced, but we cannot give blanket 
endorsement to the industrv’s output S 
whole. 

The producers seem to think that there are 
only two kinds of films that pay—either spec 
tacular worthwhile picture or else a salacious 
one. They do not seem to realize that the stage 
plays which paid the best and were the most 
popular were the simple little plays of the sim 
ple things of life such as The Old Homestead 


The field is tremendously worthwhile for the 
producer who has the vision to see the possi 
bilities and use them. With the expenditure 


little future awaits the man wh 


has the 


wc he 


issued 


money a great 
to grasp the opportunity 


Mrs. Charles E. Merriam 


intelligence 


IDORSED M« 


1922-94 ed : 


Pictures tor 
of 


Congress of 


tion 
the title 
Mothers 
Associations Mrs 
National Chairman of 


We 


by The National 


and Parent-Teach while 
Charles E. 


their Better 


Te: ers 


Merriam was 


Films Committee. are glad 


in this unique service to the motion picture 
cause, to procure the booklet in its complete 
form from P. T. A. headquarters in Phila- 
delphia 

We have added to the list, in alphabetical 
order and under the original classifications as 
given in the booklet, all films recommended by 
the same Committee up to and including the 
October, 1924, issue of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 
[he films so inserted are marked by a star (*). 

Che list, therefore, should be valuable to all 
members of the Film Councils as a complete 
presentation of past production. From this 
point on, the Film Recommendations in each 


department of The Film Coun- 
will keep the service perfectly 


issue, under the 


cils of America, 


up to date. To make clear to new members 
the ideals and standards behind these recom- 
mendations we quote below three paragraphs 
written by Mrs. Merriam in the Foreword of 
the above mentioned booklet: 

“Our aim has been to help the mothers in 
the selection of the movies their children see. 
Unless some organization in which mothers 
have confidence will help them to select films 
and be their guide, then the mother can not 
be blamed when the child sees a film unsuit- 
able for the child mind. The community takes 


definite stand regarding other commercialized 
recreational centers and will not allow the 
adolescent child to enter where harm may 
come to it. Some day let us hope that our 
nation will realize they must also protect their 
children from this most subtle danger, where 
the mind is poisoned instead of the body; 


brain is over-stimulated; where the 
shell-shocked, and where the child 
emotionally unstable by witnessing 
the crime, the sex-appeal, and the 


where the 
nerves are 
bec omes 


the brutality, 
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thrilling episodes of the screen. Too many of 
our children are already scarred by its effect, 
and will go through life handicapped by this 
kind of an education. 

“Our standard of reviewing has not been in 
terms of art, photography, direction and acting, 
as is the standard used by most critics. Our 
standard has been in terms of our boys and 
girls and their right to have clean and whole- 
some recreation supplied them by the com- 
munity. Our guarantee is cleanliness and 
wholesomeness. A good theme certainly ought 


to be the basis for a good picture; and it is 
very: doubtful if a picture can be great, which 
is based on a bad theme. 

“As different books are suitable and intended 
for different ages, some for juveniles, some for 
the adolescent period, and others only for the 
mature mind, so pictures can also, and must 
be, classified into these various groups, and 
our young people must be protected against 
seeing the films based on adult problems, and 
the other films which are very harmful to the 
child mind. 


Film Recommendations for 1922-24 
(Reprinted From the P. T. A. Booklet With Omissions and Additions) 


FOR THE FAMILY FROM 10 YEARS UP 


Gems of the Screen 

Abraham Lincoln—(First Nationa!). 

Adventures in the Far North—Captain Klein 
schmidt—(Lee-Bradford Corp.). 

Columbus—yYale Univ. Press—(Pathé). 

Come On Over—Colleen Moore—(Goldwyn) 

Covered Wagon, The—(Famous Players) 

*Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall—Mary Pick- 
ford—(United Artists). 

Four Seasons, The—Urban—(Hodkinson) 

Heidi of the Alps—(Prizma). 

Hunting Big Game in Afriea—H.H.Snow 
(Universal). 

*King of Wild Horses, The—(Pathé). 

Little Lord Fauntleroy — Mary Pickford 
(United Artists). 

Nanook of the North—(Pathé). 

Robin Hood—Douglas Fairbanks—(United Art 


ists). 


Worthwhile Films 

Bachelor Daddy, The—Thomas Meighan—(Fa 
mous Players). 

Billy Jim—Fred Stone—(Film Booking Offices) 

Black Beauty—(Vitagraph). 

Boat, The—Buster Keaton—(list National). 

*Boy of Flanders, The—Jackie Coogan—(Metro) 

Bride’s Play, The—Marion Davies—(Famous 
Players). 

Chapter in Her Life, A—(Universal). 

Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court, A 
—(Fox). 

Courtship of Myles Standish, The—Charles Ray 
—(Pathé). 

Cricket on the Hearth, The—(Gerson) 

*Daddies—( Warner Brothers) 

David Copperfield—(Pathé). 

Duke of Chimney Butte—Fred Stone—(Film 
Booking Offices). 

*Girl Shy—Harold Lloyd—(First National) 

Grandma’s Boy—Harold Lloyd—(First Na- 
tional). 

Headless Horseman, The—W ill Rogers—(Hod- 
kinson). 

Hottentot, The—Douglas McLean—(First Na- 
tional). 

I Do—Harold Lloyd—(Pathé). 








Long Live the King—Jackie Coogan—(Metro) 

Love Master, The—Strongheart—(First Na- 
tional). 

Man Who Played God, The—George Arliss 
(United Artists). 

My Boy—Jackie Coogan—(First National) 

Old Sweetheart of Mine, An—(Metro). 

Our Hospitality—Buster Keaton—( Metro) 

Penrod—Wesley Barry—(First National). 

Penrod and Sam—Ben Alexander—(First Na- 
tional). 

Prince of a King, A—(Selznick) 

Prince There Was, A—Thomas Meighan—(Fa- 
mous Players). 

Prisoner of Zenda, The—Lewis Stone and Alic« 
Terry—(Metro). 

Rip Van Winkle—( Hodkinson) 

Romance Land—Tom Mix—(Fox) 

Ruling Passion, The—George Arliss—(Fox) 

Shoulder Arms—Charlie Chaplin—(First Na- 
tional). 

Silent Call, The—Strongheart—(First National) 

Slippy McGee—(First National). 

Three Musketeers, The—Douglas Fairbanks 
(United Artists). 

Timothy’s Quest—(American Releasing Corp.) 

Trailing African Wild Animals—Martin John 
son—(Metro). 

Turn to the Right—(Metro). 

Two Minutes to Go—Charles Ray—(First Na- 
tonal). 

When Knighthood Was in Flower—Marion 
Davies—(Famous Players) 

Good Films 

Across the Continent—Wallace Reid—(Famous 
Players). 

Back Home and Broke—Thomas Meighan 
(Paramount) 

Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush—Thomas Meighan 
—(Famous Players). 

Call of the North, The—Jack Holt (Famous 
Players). 

Cappy Ricks—Thomas Meighan—( Famous 
Players). 

Captain Fly-by-Night—Johnny Walker (Film 
Booking Offices). 





Cardigan—(American Realart Corp.) 
Cireus Days—Jackie Coogan—(Metro) 
Cops—Buster Keaton—(First National) 
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Desert Blossoms—wW illiam Russell—(Fox) 
Doetor Jack—Harold Lloyd—(Pathé). 
Fool, The—(Hodkinson). 
(First 


Drivin’ 
Duley—Constance 
Electric House, 
National). 
Fools Awakening, The 
Free Air—(Hodkinson) 
From the Ground Up 
Gas, Oil and Water 
Artists) 
George Washington, Jr. 
Brothers). 
Value - 


National) 
(First 


Talmadge 


The—Buster Keaton 


(Metro) 


Moore (Goldwyn) 


Charles 


Tom 
Ray (United 


Wesley Barry (Wal 
ner 

Her Face 
Players). 

If I Were Queen—! 
ing Offices). 

Iron Trail, The—(U 

Let's Go—(Renown Pi 

Old Homestead, The—Theodore 
mount). 


Wanda Hawley (F: 


thel Clayton—(Filn 
té dad 


tures) 


ni Artists) 


Roberts (Para 


Laurette Taylor—(Metro). 


Meighan Par: 


Heart 
Malone 


Peg o”’ My 
Pied Piper 
mount) 
Poverty of Riches 
Ropin’ Fool, The 
Shepherd King 
Sailor Made Man, A 
Smudge—Charles Ray 
Song of Life, The—(Associated 
Soul of the Beast, The 
Steppin’ Some—Baby 
Trouble—Jackie Coogan 
*Under the Red Robe—(Goldwyn 
Watch My Smoke—Tom Mix 
When Romance Rides—(Goldwyn) 
Woman's Place— 
National). 
Yéllow Men 
FOR THE FAMILY FROM 
AGE UP 


Gems of the Screen 
John 


Thomas 


(Goldwyn) 
Will 
(Fox) 
Harold 

(First 


Rogers—(Goldwyn) 

Lloyd—(Pathé) 

National) 
Exhibitors) 

(Ince) 

(Universal) 

National) 


Cosmopolitan) 


Peggy 


(First 
(Fox) 


‘onstance Talmadge (First 


and Gold (Goldwyn). 


HIGH SCHOOL 


*Beau Brummel Barrymore (Warne! 
Brothers) 

Four of the 

tex Ingram (Metro) 

Light That Failed, The 
versal). 

*Thief of 
(United 

Toll of the 
tro). 


White Sister, The 


Worthwhile Films 
Blizzard, The 
Boy of Mine—Irene Rich 
Clarence—Wallace Reid 
*Dawn of a Tomorrow, The 
Down to the 
*Enchanted Cottage, 
—(First 
Flirt, The 
Front Page 


Horsemen Apocalypse, The 


Percy Marmont 


Bagdad, The—Douglas Fairbar 
Artists). 
Sea, The—Anna May Wong—(Meé 


Lilian Gish (Metro 


(Fox) 

(First National) 
(Famous Players) 
(Paramount) 


(Hodkinson) 
Rik hard 


Sea in Ships 


The Jarthelme 
National) 
(Universal) 


Story, A (Vitagraph) 


Gentle Julia—( Fox) 

Girl I Loved, The—Charles Ray (United Art 
ists). 

Going Up—Douglas McLean—(Associated Ex 


hibitors) 
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Grumpy Theodore Roberts—(Famous Play- 


ers). 


Hoosier Schoolmaster, The—(Hodkinson). 


Jane Eyre—(Hodkinson) 

Java Head—Leatrice Joy (Famous Players). 

Lady of Quality, A Virginia Valli—(Famous 
Players) 

Lorna Doone Madge sellamy — (First Na- 
tional) 

Man Life Passed By, The—Percy Marmont— 
(Metro) 

Miss Lulu Bett—Milton Sills and Lois Wilson— 


(Famous Players) 


Monsieur Beaucaire—\V alentino—(Famous Play- 
ers) 


Coogan—(First National). 
Lillian and Dorothy Gish 


Oliver Twist—Jacki«¢ 
Orphans of the Storm- 
(United Artists) 
the 

politan) 
Safety Last—Harold 
Sherlock Holmes 


In Palace of the King—(Goldwyn-Cosmo- 


Lloyd—(Pathé). 
-John Barrymore—(Goldwyn). 


Stephen Steps Out—Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
and Theodore Roberts—(Famous Players). 
Three Wise Fools—Eleanor Boardman—(Gold- 

wyn) 
To the Ladies—(Paramount) 


With the Speejacks Around the World—(Para- 
mount) 
*Yolanda—Marion Davies—(Metro-Goldwyn). 
Good Films 
Adam and Eva Marion Davies — (Famous 
Players) 
All the Brothers Were Valiant—Lon Chaney— 
(Metro) 
Ashes of Vengeance—Norma Talmadge—(First 
National) 
Broadway Broke—Mary Carr—(Selznick). 
*Code of the Sea, The—(Paramount). 
Conductor 1492 Johnnie Hines—(Warner 
Brothers) 
Conquering the Woman—(Pathé). 
Country Kid, The—Wesley Barry—( Warner 


Brothers) 


*Don't Viola Dana—(Me- 


tro) 


Doubt Your Husband 


Children (Griever) 
The 


(Paramount) 


of 


Coward, 


Enemies 
‘Fighting (Paramount). 


Flaming Barriers 


Flaming Passion—Monte Bluse (Warner Broth- 
ers) 

Go-Getter, The—T. Roy Barnes—(Famous Play- 
ers). 

*Greatest Love of All, The—George Beban— 
(Selznick) 

*Great White Way, The—(Goldwyn-Cosmopoli- 
tan) 

His Mystery Girl—Herbert Rawlinson—(Uni- 
versal) 

Homeward Bound—Thomas Meighan—(Famous 


Players) 


‘In Hollywood with Potash and Perlmutter— 


(First National) 

Isle of Lost Ships, The—Milton Sills—(First 
National) 

Little Minister, The 3etty Compson and 


George Hackathorne—(Famous Players). 
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Manslaughter—Thomas Meighan and Leatrice 
Joy—(Famous Players). 

Mr. Billings Spends His Dime—Walter Hiers 
(Famous Players). 

Old Fool, The—(Hodkinson). 

Over the Hill—Mary Carr—(Fox). 

One Clear Call—Henry B. Walthall—First Na- 
tional). 

*Powder River—A U. S. Government film on the 
great war. 

Pride of Palomar, The—(Famous Players). 

Racing Hearts—Agnes Ayres—(Famous Play- 
ers). 

Richard the Lion Hearted—Wallace Beery— 
(Allied Producers and Distributors). 

Rouged Lips—Viola Dana—(Metro). 

Rupert of Hentzau—(Selznick). 

Sixty Cents an Hour—Walter Hiers—(Famous 
Players). 

Sonny—Richard Barthelmess—(First National). 

Sporting Youth—Reginald Denny—(Universal). 

Tailor Made Man, A—Charles Ray—(United 





Artists). 
Thirty Days—Wallace Reid—(Famous Play- 
ers). 


*Turmoil, The—(Universal). 

Why Worry?—Harold Lloyd—(Pathé). 

Woman Proof— Thomas Meighan — (Famous 
Players). 

Yankee Consul, A—Douglas McLean—(Pathé). 


ADULT MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY 


Gems of the Screen 
Green Goddess, The—George Arliss—(Gold- 
wyn). 
If Winter Comes—Percy Marmont—(Fox). 
Scaramouche—Alice Terry, Lewis Stone, Ramon 
Novarro—(Metro). 
Ten Commandments, The—(Famous Players). 


*Thief of Bagdad, The—Douglas Fairbanks— 
(United Artists). 


Worthwhile Films 
Forever—Elsie Ferguson, Wallace Reid—(Fa- 
mous Players). 
The Law Forbids—Baby Peggy—(Universal). 
Lights Out—(Film Booking Offices). 
Omar the Tentmaker—Guy Bates Post—(First 
National). 
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Ruggles of Red Gap—(Famous Players). 

*Sideshow of Life, The—Ernest Torrence— 
(Paramount). 

Smilin’? Thru—Norma Talmadge—(First Na- 
tional). 





Good Films 

Acquittal, The—(Universal). 

*Bedroom Window, The—(Paramount) 

Big Brother—(Paramount). 

*Bread—Mae Busch—(Metro-Goldwyn). 

*Breaking Point, 'The—Paramount). 

*Don’t Marry for Money—(Selznick). 

Famous Mrs, Fair, The—(Metro). 

Fighting Blade, The—Richard Barthelmess— 
(First National). 

*Goldfish, The—Constance Talmadge—(First Na- 
tional). 

Governor’s Lady, The—(Fox). 

*Hill Billy, The—Jack Pickford—(United Art- 
ists). 

Hoodman Blind—(Fox). 

Hunchback of Notre Dame, The 
—(Universal). 

Little Old New York—Marion Davies—(Gold- 
wyn). 

Marriage Market, The—(Griever)—(Selznick). 

Name the Man—(Goldwyn). 

*Polikuschka—With Russian players—(Moscow 
Art Theatre). 

Rosary, The—(First National). 

Rosita—Mary Pickford—(United Artists). 

Rustle of Silk, The—Betty Compson, Conway 
Tearle—(Famous Players). 

Shadows—Lon Chaney—(Federated Film Ex- 

changes). 

Stranger, The—(Paramount). 

Tess of the Storm Country—Mary Pickford 
(United Artists). 

This Freedom—English Actors—(Fox). 

ToPable David — Richard Barthelmess—(First 
National). 

Unknown Purple, The—Henry B. Walthall 
(Truart). 

Valley of Silent Men, The—Alma Rubens, Lew 
Cody—(Goldwyn). 

*Wanderer of the Wasteland, The—Technicolor 
—(Paramount). 

Where the North Begins—Rin Tin Tin—(War- 
ner Brothers). 





Lon Chaney 





Film Recommendations for November, 1924 


For the Family From 10 Years Up 


Hot Water—Harold Lloyd—not up to the usual 
Lloyd film (Pathe). 

Little Robinson Crusoe— Jackie Coogan 
(Metro). 

Sundown—A splendid worthwhile film (First 
National). 

The Cat and the Magnet—A very clever car- 
toon comedy (Pathe). 


We are glad to repeat mention of three films 
which are still running: The Covered Wagon 


(Famous Players), America (United Artists), 
Abraham Lincoln (First National). 
For High School Age From 14 Years Up 
The Iron Horse—Another wonderful film 
(Fox). 
Captain Blood—from the Sabatini novel (Vita- 
graph). 
Merton of the Movies—Glenn Hunter (Famous 
Players). 
For Adult Members of the Family 
Her Night of Romance—Constance Talmadge 
(First National). 
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Pictures and the Church 


Conducted by 


CHESTER C, 


MARSHALL, 


D.D. 


‘‘What Shall We Do with the Movies?’’ 


(A Questionnaire Sermon) 
CuHEsTER C. MARSHALL, D. D 


HE editor of the Church Department re- 

cently preached a sermon on the movies, 
using as topics of discussion a list of nineteen 
questions which he had prepared and sent to 
men and women in all ranks of life, including 
clergymen, educators, welfare workers, motion 
picture producers, exhibitors, and newspaper 
men. 

The sermon attempted to give the essence 
of the hundreds of replies on each question, and 
the editor believing the results to reflect rather 
fairly the best thought upon this vital subject 
ventures to print a part of the discussion in 
three or four Church De 
partment of THE EpuUCATIONAL SCREEN. 


installments in the 


Answers to the first four questions were pub- 
lished in our October issue. 


Question 5—Do you believe the moral and 
ethical quality of pictures is improving or de- 
clining? 

Answer—A great correspondents ex- 
pressed their inability to express any conviction 


many 
on this matter. Only one recorded a positive 
conviction that pictures were growing worse. 
A great, many expressed a conviction that they 
were improving. Some were very emphatic in 
their statement to this effect. My own impres- 
sion is that while some of the very most objec- 
tionable pictures ever produced have been re- 
within the last two general 


leased years, the 


average of pictures is better than it has ever 
been before. Let us 
credit. 

Question 6—Have the movies raised or low- 
ered the moral tastes and standards of your 
community? 

Answer—Very few answers were unqualified, 
but of those that 
many believe they 


give the industry full 


were, more than twice as 


have lowered the moral 
tastes and standards as believe they have raised 
the standards of community life. <A 
large. number express a feeling that the moral 
tastes and standards are lower than formerly, 


but they are not certain whether the movies are 


their 


a contributing cause or merely a symptom of 
an inevitable post-war sagging all along the 
line. 

My own judgment is that the answer will be 
degree for different communities. 
Some communities are greatly blessed in hav- 
ing exhibitors who make a very sincere effort 
to show the best pictures they can secure. In 
[ am positive that pictures are a 
constructive element in the life of the 
In other communities the general 
run of pictures seems to cater to the most mor- 


different in 


such cases 


very 
community. 


bid and prurient appetites, and in such instances 
the harm is untold. 

Question 7—Is is your observation that a 
morally objectionable picture is better patron- 
ized in your community than one of high moral 
standards? 

Answer—Exactly twice as many say the ob- 
jectionable picture is not better patronized as 
say it patronized. Many state that 
only the best pictures are kept over after the 
original week. One 
man writes, “I have owned and operated seven- 
teen theatres and have never run a picture I 
would not be willing my mother should see— 
and I have always made money. I have always 
to make my theatres an integral 
part of the social life of the community and 
have with the ministers and other 
for civic betterment.” 


is better 


week’s run for a second 


endeavored 


worked 
groups 

It would be pleasant if we could stop with 
that splendid bit of testimony from an exhib- 
itor. Here is another quotation, but on the 
other side: “As a rule men who deal in pic- 
tures are constantly trying to give the com- 
For in- 
stance, I remember one night seeing a number 
of people thrown out of a theatre during the 
attempt to show a very beautiful nature picture 
which was beyond the understanding of part of 
the audience. In many cities the audience 
which wishes to see the very best pictures the 
industry can produce is like the audience which 
can be assembled to see the very best thing the 
stage has to offer. There wouldn’t be enough 


munity a better article than it wants. 
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of it to pay the bills. The trouble is chiefly 
to be found in the artistic and ethical quality 
of those who comprise a community, and the 
standards are not different than those by which 
books, “legitimate” plays, paintings and other 
forms of art are to be judged. Only a few 
are trained to a point where they want the best 
in music, literature, drama, etc. Not to pro- 
duce something between the worst and the 
best is to fail of drawing patronage. Even 
sermons cannot always be kept upon the upper 
levels of ethics. They must often remain within 
the scope of the Ten Commandments which 
are the least idealistic of the moralities.” 


I have no doubt that even in an inferior 
neighborhood an exhibitor can “work miracles” 
in the way of creating a taste for the better 
films by working with all groups of citizens 
interested in the moral and civic life of the 
community. The experience of the exhibitor 
above quoted is exceedingly constructive and 
encouraging. Sut two things must be said, 


THE CHURCH 
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first, not all exhibitors are like him. Second, 
Not all communities are the same. 

Here are some statistics furnished by author- 
itative sources. Placing the box-office receipts 
of the Sheik (a suggestive picture based on a 
much more suggestive novel) at 100 per cent, 
the receipts of Blood and Sand (another ob- 
jectionable film) are 94 per cent, of Peter 
Ibbetson 45 per cent, Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde 
40 per cent, of Sentimental Tommy 24 per cent, 
and of One Glorious Day, (a_ delightful 
comedy) 19 per cent. 

Of course it may be said that some pictures 
of the very highest order such as The Covered 
Wagon, have grossed immense receipts, thus 
proving that the best picture pays best. But 
there has been only one Covered Wagon pro- 
duced. If every picture produced was a master- 
piece, then we might assume that all would 
be well patronized, but we have to deal with 
the general average. 

My own judgment is that good pictures are 
paying better than ever before, which is a 
matter for felicitation, for in the direction of 
profitable box office receipts lies the only 
permanent solution of good pictures, but I am 
compelled to believe, in the light of figures 
above given and many others I have seen, as 
well as by my own observation, that suggestive 
pictures pay best, in dollars and cents 

To be continued in subsequent issues. 


Among the Magazines 


Conducted by the Staff 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW and Archi- 

bald Henderson supply interesting reading 
in the form of a dialogue entitled “The Drama, 
The Theatre, and The Films” in Harper’s Mag- 
azine for September. We reprint here that por- 
tion of the article which deals particularly with 
the motion picture. Most of the ideas presented 
are already pretty thoroughly lodged in the 
minds of thinking people—but here it is Shaw 
saying them, which makes for considerable em 
phasis on the ideas. 

HENDERSON. . . . And now come to the 
films. Has the enormous development of the 
cinema industry benefited drama, or the re 
verse? 

SHaw. No: the colossal proportions make 
mediocrity compulsory. They aim at the aver- 


age of an American millionaire and a Chinese 
coolie, a cathedral-town governess and a min- 
ing-village barmaid, because the film has to go 


everywhere and please everybody. They spread 
the drama enormously, but as they must inter- 
est a hundred per cent of the population of the 
globe, barring infants in arms, they cannot af- 
ford to meddle with the upper-ten-per-cent the- 
ater of the highbrows or the lower-ten-per-cent 
theater of the blackguards. The result is that 
the movie play has supplanted the old-fashioned 
tract and Sunday-school prize: it is reeking 
with morality but dares not touch virtue And 
virtue, which is defiant and contemptuous of 
morality even when it has no practical quarrel 
with it, is the lifeblood of high drama. 

HENDERSON. In spite of the fame of certain 
artistic directors—the Griffiths, De Milles, Lu- 
bitschs, and Dwans—perhaps it is true that the 
film industry is, for the most part, directed and 
controlled by people with imperfectly developed 
artistic instincts and ideals who have their eyes 
fixed primarily on financial rewards. 
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SHAW. 
control of such people by Capitalism. If the 


All industries are brought under the 


capitalists let themselves be seduced from their 
pursuit of profits to the enchantments of art, 


hey knew 


they would be bankrupt before t 
where they were. You cannot combine the put 
suit of money with the pursuit of art. 

HENDERSON. Would it not be better for film 
magnates to engage first-rate authors to writ 
directly for the films, paying them handsomely 
for their work, rather than paying enormous 
prices to an author of novel, story, or play, and 
then engaging a hack at an absurdly low pric¢ 
to prepare a scenario? 

SHaw. Certainly not first-rate authors: de 
always second-bests. Phe 


mocracy prefers 


magnates might pay for literate subtitles; but 
one of the joys of the cinema would be gone 
“Christian: Allah didst 


make thee wondrous strong and fair.” 


without such gems as 


HeENpERSOoN. American newspapers and mag 
azines teem with articles, interviews, counsels, 
and admonitions regarding the films and meas 
ures for their improvement. Have you in mind 
any definite suggestions for the further artisti 
development of films? 
explosivel Write 


you can: there is no other way. Development 


SHAW better films, 


must come from the center, not from the pet 
iphery. The limits of external encouragement 
Take a highbrow 


play to a Little Theater and ask the manage 


have been reached long ago. 


ment to spend two or three thousand dollars on 


the production, and y will tell you that they 
cannot afford it. Take an 
to Los Angeles and they 


the more it costs the more they will believe in 


opium eater’s dream 


will realize it for you 


it. You can have a real Polar expedition, a 
real volcano, a reconstruction of the Roman 
Forum on the spot: anything you please, pré 
Wasted money, 


mostly. If the United States Government 


vided it is enormously costly. 
uf 


1 
| 


a limit of twenty-f 


ve thousand dollars to th 
expenditure on any single non-educational filn 
the result would probably be an enormous im 
provement in the interest of the film drama, 
because film magnates would be forced to re 
on dramatic imagination instead of on a mere 
spectacle. Oh those scenes of oriental voluptu 
ousness as imagined by a whaler’s cabin boy! 
They would make a monk of Don Juan. Car 
you do nothing to stop them? 

HeENpERSoN. The only way to stop them is 
with ridicule. That is why I am making you 


1 


talk. Already such scenes are greeted with 
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ribald laughter and shouts of unholy glee in 
many American communities. But our happiest 
effects are achieved by having English duch- 
esses impersonated by former cloak models, 
Italian counts by former restaurant waiters. In 
spite of all this the triumph of the American 
film is spectacular. The invasion of England 
and Europe is a smashing success. London, 
Paris, Berlin are placarded with announcements 
of American films: they are literally every- 
where. “The Covered Wagon.” “Scaramouche,” 
“The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” “The Ten 
“Mother,” ‘“Nanook”: Mary 
Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, Charlie Chaplin, 
Jackie Coogan, etc., etc. Yet I am told that 
the Italians make the best films; and the best 
European 


Commandments,” 


icture I saw in Europe was a Swed- 
ish film at the Gaumont “Picture Palace” in 
Paris. The triumph, almost the monopoly of the 
American film is uncontested. But are Ameri- 
can films superior to all others? 

SHAW lecisively No 
full of the 


Many of them are 
stupidest errors of judgment. Over- 
] 


done and foolishly repeated strokes of expres- 


sion, hideous make-ups, close-ups that an 
angel’s face would not bear, hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars spent on spoiling effects that 


I or any competent producer could secure 
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quickly and certainly at a cost of ten cents, 
featureless over-exposed faces against under- 
exposed backgrounds, vulgar and silly subtitles, 
impertinent lists of everybody employed in the 
film from the star actress to the press agent’s 
office boy—are only a few of the gaffes that 
American film factories are privileged to make. 
Conceit is rampant among your film makers; 
and good sense is about nonexistent. We shall 
soon have to sit for ten minutes at the begin- 
ning of every reel to be told who developed it, 
who fixed it, who dried it, who provided the 
celluloid, who sold the chemicals, and who cut 
the author’s hair. Your film people simply 
don’t know how to behave themselves; they 
take liberties with the public at every step on 
the strength of their reckless enterprise and ex- 
penditure. Every American aspirant to film 
work should be sent to Denmark or Sweden 
for five years to civilize him before being al- 
lowed to enter a Los Angeles studio. 

HENDERSON. Well! that’s that! And how sur- 
prised some American producers will be to read 
your cruel words! But too much success is not 
good for anyone—not even for you. And speak- 
ing of comets, can plays of conversation—‘‘dia- 
lectic dramas’”—like yours be successfully 
filmed? 

SHAw. Barrie says that the film play of the 
future will have no pictures and will consist 
exclusively of subtitles. 

HENDERSON. I wonder if conversation dramas 
are not on the wane—since the public in count- 
less numbers patronizes, revels in the silent 
drama. 

SHaw. If you come to that, the public in 
overwhelming numbers is perfectly satisfied 
with no drama at all. But the silent drama is 
producing such a glut of spectacle that people 
are actually listening to invisible plays by wire- 
less. The silent drama is exhausting the re- 
sources of silence. Charlie Chaplin and his very 
clever colleague Edna Purviance, Bill Hart and 
Alla Nazimova, Douglas Fairbanks and Mary 
Pickford and Harold Lloyd have done every- 
thing that can be done in dramatic dumb show 
and athletic stunting, and played all the pos- 
sible variations on it. The man who will play 
them off the screen will not be their superior 
at their own game but an Oscar Wilde of the 
movies who will flash epigram after epigram 
at the spectators and thus realize Barrie’s an- 
ticipation of more subtitles than pictures. 

HENDERSON. If that is true, then why—since 
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wit and epigram are your familiar weapons— 
why have none of your plays been filmed? 

SHaw. (deadly resolute). Because I wouldn’t 
let them. I repeat that a play with the words 
left out is a play spoiled; and all those filmings 
of plays written to be spoken as well as seen 
are boresome blunders except when the dia- 
logue is so worthless that it is a hindrance in- 
stead of a help. Of course that is a very large 
exception in point of bulk; but the moment you 
come to classic drama, the omission of the 
words and the presentation of the mere scenario 
is very much as if you offered as a statue the 
wire skeleton which supports a sculptor’s mod- 
eling clay. Besides, consider the reaction on the 
box office. People see a Macbeth film. They 
imagine they have seen “Macbeth,” and don't 
want to see it again; so when your Mr. Hackett 
or somebody comes round to act the play, he 
finds the house empty. That is what has hap- 
pened to dozens of good plays whose authors 
have allowed them to be filmed. It shall not 
happen to mine if I can help it. 

HENDERSON. Since we are on the subject of 
your dramatic technic, may I remind you that 
you are frequently charged by the critics with 
writing plays which consist only of conversa- 
tion, dialectic, debate? 

SHaw (not angry, yet not quite calm). What 
the devil else can a classical play consist of? 
I am, and have always been, a classical drama- 
tist; and in saying this I am not pleading guilty 
to an accusation: I am making the highest 
claim possible in my profession. You may ask 
me why I don’t write scenarios for the movies, 
or knock up plots to enable our fascinating 
leading ladies and matinée idols to come on 
the stage and enchant the spectators into imag- 
ining all the depths of thought and importance 
of character that don’t exist in the plot, and the 
twaddle by which it is carried on. I can only 
say that it is easier for me to do the classic 
work. The plot and twaddle business would be 
to me the most repulsive drudgery: I had much 
rather write essays on economics, politics, and 
so forth. The movies are more tempting: there 
is a new art there, and I may be tempted to 
try my hand at it; but after all, if one has the 
gift of language, asking me to write a dumb 
show is rather like asking Titian to paint por 
traits in black and white. Still, there is one sort 
of dumb show which is something more than 
a play with the words left out, and that is a 
dream. If I ever do a movie show it will have 
the quality of a dream. 
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Pictures Solve Many 
Classroom Difficulties 


Learning comes through experience, 
most of which is, of necessity, Vicari- 
ous. 





Stereographs and lantern slides are | 
efficient substitutes for first-hand ex- | 
perience. | 


Keystone stereographs and lantern 
slides are arranged conveniently for 
daily classroom use, in all grades. 


Write for a demonstration in your 
classroom. 


Keystone View Company | 
Incorporated 


Meadville, Pa. 








OCATIONAL Guidance in the Elemen- 
tary School is the title of an article by 
McCracken of Ohio Univer- 
for September. 


Dean Thomas C. 


sity in American Education 
After describing a variety of methods oft 
bringing to 
children, Dean McCracken considers specifically 


those presented through the visual sense. 


occupational information school 


These are, (a) visits to stores, factories, et¢ 


(b) the use of museum exhibits; and (c) as fol 
lows: 
“For a long time teachers have been using 


pictures to aid in making their teaching mor 
concrete. The success of the picture phase ot 


visual education has been so marked that it is 
now used in all school subjects, and textbooks, 
especially those for the lower grades, are gen 
erally illustrated. Many pictures of occupations 
can be found in books and magazines, and one 
of the surest to child’s 
is to set him to hunting pictures illustrating the 
subjects studied, and to pasting them on card 


board for class use or in notebooks for his own 


ways arouse a interest 


use. But valuable as pictures have been and are, 
they are generally too small for class or group 
This the picture phase led 
to the use of 


use. weakness of 


the slides 


Please Write to Advertisers 


“The lantern has amply justified its some- 
what in It may require a 
darkened room which cannot always be pro- 
difficulty. It can be used suc- 
cessfully only in a room where an electric cur- 
rent And yet by the use of slides 
the picture can be put before the class so en- 
larged that it has the appearance of reality. Its 


large use schools. 


V ided W ithout 


is available 


effect is at once to stimulate interest. The re- 
flectoscope also is used similarly. 
(d) “The picture, the lantern and the slide, 


the reflectoscope, and the print have been of 
great service in the schoolroom, but the great- 
est service yet rendered has been done by the 
Paul Goode, Pro- 
fessor of Geography at the University of Chi- 
The person who looks through a stereo- 
looks mountain, into the 
depths of the real canyon, into the real room 
where the performs his tasks. 
Like every other device it must be worked but 
It must help get the day’s 
the of the lesson. It 
must occupy the pupil, and lead him to apply 
himself and learn for the pleasure of learning. 


stereograph, according to J. 


cago. 


scope upon a real 


real workman 


not overworked. 


lesson, not get in way 


“Plenty of stereographs should be provided. 
(Concluded on page 367) 
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The Educational Screen 


The Industrial Field 


Conducted by 
The Screen Advertisers Association 


The Heart of Cleveland 


(Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company) 


HE story of how 
figures in the daily lives of all of us, how 
our industrial world depends on it, and 

how it can transform the present-day home. 
The scene opens on a farm, 50 minutes from 
the Public Square “but 50 miles from modern 
conveniences.”” Here household tasks are being 
done in exactly the same fashion as prevailed 
in “the good old days.” The family are sum- 
moned in to supper which the mother has 
cooked on the old-time wood burning cook 
stove, and during the meal, the boy inquires of 
his father, “Dad, can you help me write an 


essay on ‘Electricity, What Does It Mean to 
You?’ 
“Nothing, here.” 


The answer is quick and to the point, 





Lake Shore Station, the World’s Largest Steam-Electric Power Plant. 


An aviator, forced to land nearby, makes the 
farmhouse his headquarters for the night, and 
the radio set from his plane furnishes the family 
with their first taste of entertainment from the 
outside world. To the boy especially this is 
a revelation, and he realizes at once that the 
aviator is the person to help him with his essay. 

The latter promises to take the boy and his 


largely electricity 


sister into Cleveland the next day and show 
them what electricity really means. To make 
their trip even more thrilling, they cover the 
distance by plane, and are treated to some ex- 
ceptionally fine air views of the city and its 
“heart,” the Lake Shore station where elec- 
tricity is produced. 

The city home of thé aviator’s sister is a joy 
to the children—for electrical appliances are 
everywhere, from cellar to garret. They inspect 
the electric washer, the vacuum cleaner, the 
electrically cooled refrigerator, the ironer, the 
electric stove, the fan, the percolator and 
toaster. 

From the Illuminating Building on _ the 
Square, the children make a tour of inspection 
of the Lake Shore station, the world’s largest 
steam-electric plant There they see huge coal 
piles from which 2500 tons a day go into the 

making of elec 
tricity. Espe- 
cially fine views 
of the interior 
of the station 
show the auto- 
matic stokers, 
the turbo-gener- 
ators transform- 
ing steam pow- 
er into electric- 
ity and the 
switchboards 
that distribute 
the electricity to 
the various parts 
of the city and 
* surroundings 
In answer to 
the boy’s re 
quest, “Show us 
some of the big 
things they do 
with electricity” 
their guide takes them to view the bottling of 
milk, knitting sweaters, making clothing, un 
loading iron ore with great electrically-driven 
clam-shell buckets, melting steel in electric 
furnaces, conveying steel billets, rolling steel 
bars, milling auto crank cases, manufacturing 
brick, making incandescent lamp bulbs and 
printing a newspaper—which carries in large 
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BETTER PICTURES 


One-Reel Features Instructive 
1,000 Feet Entertaining 
Non-inflammable Pictorial 


Years ago when the making of motion pictures was still in its infancy, the Inter- 
national Harvester Company of America was one of the first to adopt this plan of 
bringing to the people of the North American continent and those across the seas a 


comparative picture story of the old and new methods and equipment essential in the 


producing of food for a hungry world. 

Since the production of the International Harvester Company’s first motion picture, 
many one-reel subjects have been made and distributed by this Company to almost every 
civilized nation of the world. 

The four latest productions, The Power Behind the Orange, The Power Farmer, 
The Progress of Power, and School Days, have been prepared for the purpose of com- 
mercial development, education, and entertainment. You cannot go wrong in the selec- 
tion of any one or all of these subjects as great care was taken and considerable expense 
involved in their making. 

The children as well as grown-ups will enjoy these pictures, the beautiful scenes, 
high-class photography and plenty of action. Any one of these subjects will assure your 
audience an evening of educational entertainment ’ 

Write for further informatio1 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 











606 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. INCORPORATED CHICACO, ILL. 
headlines the announcement that the Illuminat electric stove in the kitchen, and much to the 
ing Company is extending its lines to thei children’s delight, a radio outfit 


2 +t ic ft] latter . rinos the > —_ > 
ae oe oe It is the latter which brings the news—the 
limax of the whole story—that the boy is the 


VOTK and whe! 


The line men ; 


ire seel 1 , 
winner of the rst prize in the essay contest, 
children arrive at home the farmhouse is trans with his story of what he had seen. 
formed and appears in an entirely “new light,’ Produced by Rothacker. Released in 3-reel 
equipped with modern lighting fixtures, ne ind 1-reel versions 


a ~ V5 ind the mouthpiece and lany i *il- ) - 

Another Atlas Film ee ee ee ee 

i i i graphed closeup gives <% signt to the roc- 

The Fine Art of Making Musical Instruments —s Se ee ee Khe 
(1 reel) Atlas Educational Film Co \ subject 


1 


which should have a wide appeal in these days 


ess of manufacture of each part. Especially 


interesting to those who may be uninitiated in 


, t} hods by hich Ss - > i 
of the saxophone, when so much of our musi adh cca y which this maker of melodious 
is of the popular hand variety. and most schools music is turned out, are the scenes of the spin- 
can boast a band or orchestra all their ow ning of the bell into shape, the forming of the 


. . . to holes in th d 1 ir i > 

It has an attractive introduction in the stor one holes in the body, and drawing them up 
of Antoine Joseph Sax, who in his little work into shape, “blanking” the bow, etc. The satin 
finish is shown to be obtained by sand blasting, 


shop in the Rue St. George, Paris, in 1846 i1 


vented the instrument named after him. Se ind views are given of the tanks in which the 


eral decades later, in 1887, it was perfected—so assembled instrument is gold- or silver-plated. 
the story goes—by Ferdinand Buescher, and it Final scenes show Clyde Doerr and his or- 
is in the plant of the Buescher Band Instrument chestra, and an engaging picture of little 
Company of Elkhart, Indiana, that the remain Tommy Brown, the son of the famous Tom 
der of the picture was filmed Brown of Saxophone fame, receiving a fitting 

It explains the construction of the main parts present from Dad—an instrument for his very 
of the saxophone, the bell, the body, the bow own 
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The Educational Screes 


School Department 


Conducted by 
Marie GoopENOUGH 


Adding to the Slide Library 


James N. 


Pawtuc ke 


ROSPERITY has its own problerns. Wit 
va the man with the income tax. 

For the school just starting out in the visual 
instruction field, the path has been fairly well 
blazed out by the pioneers. The beginner in the 
use of slides can do no better than to secure 
one of the standard cross-indexed sets, such as 
the Keystone that 


not go 


series, with the assurance 


he will far wrong. These sets contain 
an exhaustive bibliography, and suggestions for 
use that the field 
compelled to learn only by long experience and 
close study. So 
worked out that there is little or no material in 


the set that has not been put into effective form 


newcomer in the would be 


carefully have these been 


by some of the trained educators whose as 


sistance has been called upon for compilation 
After a year or two, however, the apparent 
have become 


possibilities of the set seem to 


exhausted. Pupils and teachers are fairly famil 
views. It 
fuller 


iar with the content matter of the 


may be that the desire comes to obtain 
information on certain countries or certain sub- 
Funds for 


Then the would-be purchaser faces 


jects. additional purchase become 
available. 
some very real problems, which do not always 
show their difficulty at once. 

The buyer becomes bewildered at the cata 
logues of the larger with their 


listed by the thousands, even the ten thousands. 


firms, slides 
He is staggered at the avalanche of titles, and 
frequently makes up his mind that he wants 
further information, say on China, Japan, India, 
or some other region. In this case he often pur- 
chases in its entirety a set of travel-tour of that 
country, prepared by some lecturer or traveler 


from a special viewpoint. I speak from per- 


sonal experience, for I have done the thing 
myself. 

Even if he carefully previews each slide be- 
fore purchasing, often only time will tell 


whether certain slides in the set will have any 
important and additional teaching content, or 
whether they are fillers, of little use in his 


cabinet. Many slides suitable for the purpose of 
the lecturer will be of but little teaching value 


tm i 


EMERY 


r 


to the school man, and often the same thing 


will be duplicated and reduplicated with slight 


variation. 
The problem also presents itself at the outset 


of correlating the new slides with the stock 


already on hand so as to get the maximum 


benefit from the addition. Both purchase and 
subsequent use call for careful thinking from 
the visual educator. 

At the outset the scheme of numbering that 


decided 


upon, a consistent one adopted that will be sus- 


is to be followed must be carefully 
amount of 
To get the 


they 


ceptible of expansion, unless a vast 
work is to be done over, later on. 
most good out of your additional slides, 


should be 


same lines as your 


and classified along the 


standard set. 


numbered 
This number 
flexible enough to allow for 


ing must also be 


further additions at some future time, without 
upsetting your entire arrangement, and to have 
all the 


example, under one or 


India, for 
two heads, so that they 


slides of a certain country, 


will not be scattered haphazard through several 


drawers, and cause unnecessary time in picking 


them out for use 


The set I work with contains about 1,600 
slides, 1,000 additional views besides the orig- 
inal Keystone 600 set with which we started 


system as the 
The 


1 
} 


pe 


I have followed much the same 


original numbering with the new ones. 


additional slides on Japan, for example, may 
India from 900 to 


to ill 


found from 800 to 900, 1,000, 


and so on. If at any time I wish istrate 


certain points regarding Japan, I know at a 


that the 
ree 


from 525 to 541 in 
800 to 9090. 


will be found 
and 

Che supplementary slides on Burma 
1,101 to 1,150. The Africa 
trom 555 to 584 1,400 


onward, 


glance necessary slides 


the original se from 


run from slides on 
from 


and 


1,054 


found 
Map 


map 


will be 
to 1,512. 
all the 

At intervals I have left gaps or 


slides run from 


slides being grouped together. 


blank spaces 


between the countries. This allows for the in 


sertion of a few more slides on China, if we 


should acquire them later, for example, without 


disarranging the general scheme 
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Of course there are better ways of numbering 
With an extensive collection of slides this form 
too crude, and some 
employed 


Che New 


of classification would be 


like the 


in libraries 


York Visual 


system 


thing 


would be far better. 


Instruction department has an excellent and 
flexible arrangement of this sort in classifying 
its great collection. For the comparativel) 
small library that the average school is likely 


scheme I have outlined has 


the 
well in 


to acquire, 
worked practice, crude as it is, and | 


expect it to be continued with such additional 
slides as we purchase 
The lists of the new slides and their numbers 


are typewritten in triplicate or quadruplicate 


on note-size sheets of paper, 


be 0k 


and these can either be in 


nary page, 

serted in the volume which accompanies the 
stock set, or bound together separately, loos 
leaf or otherwise, for reference. Wit small 
sheets like this they can be changed or ins 


tions made at any time minimum 
labor. 

It is often a very real problem to decide what 
countries to emphasize e purchaser mus 
take into consideration with what grades 
most visual work will be done, and what 
jects need the most attent | the « 
of slides must be limite it seems ette 
concentrate ona I¢ Cc es or s ) 
treat those in fairl ex! istive fashi 
than scatter broadcast o1 wide field 

For example nou Keyst set 
are two slides on Korea, two on Ceyl 
on Burma. It is obvious that the informa 
regarding a great country that can be obt ed 
from these two slides is limited. As our et 
grade’s work for the larger part the 
deals with Asia, we ed 50 slides on B 
on Ce vl } ( | r > ( t r 
found ( less ( in others fot 
room put ‘ Chere occas ld 
in the collection, hich has been in¢ 
various reasons—although it may be onl 
a vear or eve! two vears’ use that you ( 
that for your purposes certain slides are 
wood. 

In buying, it is often an excellent pl 
take the text which you plan to use, ge t 
geographical reader or history, and g t 
carefully, marking th s in the text 
you wish to illustrate. The low flat s 

Holland, for example, with its canals and 
mills, the terraced slopes bordering the RE ( 
the mountainous heights of the Andes, the 
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select the proper slides from the catalogue list. 
you will minimize the deadwood. 
slides, too, be careful to secure 
scenes, that will bring out the life 


In this way 


In choosing 


their occupations, dress, activi- 
rather than groups of buildings or birds- 
The street life of 
Algiers, the Moorish 
women, the shop with its fezzed proprietor and 


ties, 


eye views of certain cities. 


veiled and _ trousered 


its customers, tell far more emphatic a story 
than views looking down on a business street 
or along the water front. A city is a city, pub- 


lic buildings in one country are very much like 
buildings in another, unless there is some 


will 


publi 


characteristic style of architecture, which 
rression from its very oddity. A 
the Taj 


make a vivid appeal, but the 


make its im] 


Moslem n temples of India, the 
Mahal, of c 
streets and parks of a street 
view in Bahia or Chicago vary but little. The 


newer geographies are constantly stressing the 


sque, 
urse, 
Aires 


Buenos or 


human side, the life, manners and customs of 
the strange people ot! the world. 


(To be concluded in later issue) 


Among the Magazines 
ncluded from page 363) 
The subjects chosen cover many topics, among 
hem the industrial. On the back of each ster- 
| 


raph is a description, of sometimes as many 


1s two hundred and fifty words, written in an 
interesting style. The correct time for the use 
the stereographs is when the student is seek- 
ing a concrete conception of the topic he is 
idying ther words, during the prepara- 
n ot tl lesson 
(e) “The last three methods of presenting 
ccupational information present the stationary 
bject. Motion is absent. We come then to 
the use of the moving picture. The film makes 
1 vivid appeal to the child and can be used to 
d in the esentation of occupational mate- 
rials ne ities to the child 


















Hos established the 
world wide standard of 
Projection Excellence ~ 


28000 EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 
FOR CLASSROOM I 


victor Animatograph Co. 

125 Victor Bldg. 

Davenport. 
lowa. 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 
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The Educational Screen 


School Film Reviews for November 


A Remarkable Film on 
Birds 


Birds of Passage (3 reels) Pathe—One of the 
most delightful subjects which has been brought 
to the screen in recent months, and as unusual 


as it is beautiful. There is not a human actor 

in it—unless the birds by virtue of their seem 
ingly almost human instinct might qualify 

The picture was photographed by Bengt Berg, 

Real Future for the Motion 

Picture appeared in the December, 1923, 


It tells the story 


whose article A 


issue 
of THe EpucaTIONAL SCREEN. 
of some north European and Asiatic birds from 
Arctic stretches in thei 


Scandinavia and the 





“_ . . Among the Treetops of Norway 
in Summer” 


yearly migrations far equatorward along the 


Nile in 


remarkable views of the 


There are, incidentally, some 
Nile as it 
the pyramids of Egypt, and of the White Nile 


Africa. 


flows past 


farther south, with its strange animal inhab- 
itants. 
The photographer-naturalist has taken his 


subjects—such as the wagtail which in summer 





hops about in Sweden—and follows them to 


Africa, where in winter the same bird “swings 


a blade of grass in the land of the Pyramids,” 
and where he joins the heron and seems quite 
at home with the Nile’s giant crocodiles. Then 
there is the lapwing who does not travel farther 
to spend the winter in 


but appears contented 


Egypt. Sandpipers after their long flight search 
for food in the Nile, and wild ducks congregate 
lake of 


of them rising from the even surface and flying 


in the sacred Tutankhamen—thousands 
in beautiful sweep over the water as they obey 
the urge to go to the tropics beyond the Sahara. 
Flock after flock 
over the Nile’s 
the White Nile. Some interesting glimpses are 
given in passing of this 
black men drift downstream on rafts from trop 


takes its southerly course 


cataracts, finally ending along 


strange land, where 


ical forests, and where in the Sudanese village 


unmolested. Gorgeously 


the ostrich roams 
plumed African birds rise from the marshes, 
and huge pelicans fly past 

The cranes are striking examples of migra- 
tory birds, leaving their homes in the northland 
early and flying over half the world before 


coming to rest, Great flocks of them are photo- 
make 


rearing their young in sum- 


graphed as they their southward. 


The storks, too, 


mer on the housetops of 


way 
central Europe, also 
crane along the Nile in 
banks at 


feed in winter with the 


A\frica—resting on the night, but at 


dawn spreading over the countryside in search 
of food, and toward noon returning to the Nile 
to quench their thirst 

The heron is another example—‘“fighting his 


brothers for the best place among the tree tops 


of Norway in the summer,” but in winter run 


ning on the warm sands of Africa, in company 


with strange tropical birds, while the “dragon 
of the Nile,” the 
bank, the 


constantly beside the monster. 


crocodile, slumbers along the 


queer crocodile bird standing guard 


The assembling for the return flight is no 


less interesting, and excellent views are given 
of the birds on the way winging their courses 
Nile Delta their home- 


far above the toward 


land. 
and are a 


delight in themselves quite apart from the beau 


Titles have been exquisitely done, 


tiful scenes they introduce. Taste and imagina- 
tion combine in this subject to the gratification 
of every Nature-lover who is fortunate enough 


to see it. 
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Films Endorsed by Educators 


Speaking of the chief sources from which direc S visual instruction departments in 
twenty colleges obtained their films, a att tin just issued by the United States Bureau 
of Education, Department of the Interior, states: 


“The United States Government and George Kleine head the list” 
Any school, church or community can obtain the following George K leine films, 
Julius Caesar Last Days of Pompeii 
Spartacus Anthony and Cleopatra 
Quo Vadis Deliverance (Helen Keller) 
The “Conquest List” of Boy Scout and High School Pictures 


by writing to the nearest university in the list below 
University of Alal 1, Universit N. D. Agricultural College, Fargo 
University of California, Berkel 3) University ithens ; 
University of Colorad Boulder Universit f Oklahoma, Norman 
U rsity of Fl | nes ree: aid 
Universi * _ ’ I ‘ f Texas 1ustin 
University of Ka wre? : Utah, Salt Lake City 
State Normal ( e6 ut he State College of Washington, Pullman 
Miss. Agri tural Me 1 il College ! x ol 1 ersit of Wisconsin, Madison 


ol vrite direct to 


George Kleine, Motion Pictures 
49 W. 45th St. New York City 








God’s Enemv (6 reels ) taste Phe scenes of the Holy Family—and 


ially the child Jesus—conform to the high- 












‘ = of} eee th ners ; eee : 
(Distributed by Pilgrim Photoplay Ex =~ est principles of genre-paintings. The Christ 
a throughout is an ideal characterization. The 
HE paucity of religious films is a nstant figure of Satan as God’s Enemy is a striking 
"Wau to those pastors who would like to impersonation—without the horns of the tradi- 
use motion pictures as adjuncts to Sunda tional Mephistopheles—but a true devil, none- 
services. The advent, therefore, of a _ picture the-less. He is literally everywhere appearing 
especially prepared by a religious exchange mysteriously out of the ambient air and pro- 
religious workers is an event in the aet pelling his suggestions to his victims by a spe- 
mth: cies of Svengallian hypnotism. Vivid views of 
The writer was recently invited to preview 
“God’s Enemy’—a new film founded on_ the WHITE 
theme of Milton’s “Paradise Lost” and por GREEN 
traying many of the scenes described by Mi 
ton. For the purpose ot the story, the literal 
account of the Creation is accepted and the 


marvels of that interesting period are exhibited 
with technical skill and restraint. In fact, the 
whole film shows a technique very unusual in 
non-theatrical production 

The double exposures, by which supernatura 
personages appear, are masterpieces of “trick 
photography,” while the cast, portraying tor 
the 


del 


+] 


most part sacred characters, perform their 





icate tasks always with reverence and goot 
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The new double portable Stereop- 
ticon for using film and glass slides 


Film Slides 6c to 8c Glass Slides 55c to 95c 
Day-light Screens $10.00 to $25.00 





Model No. 4BG—Glass Slides. Price...... $33.50 
(Weight only 5 Ibs. 400 watt lamp) 
Model No. 1BFG—Film and Glass Slides. 

PEE sncadesaccsccss . 69.50 


Model No. 2DFG—Film and Glass Slides 


(as illustrated).  Price.......... Sashes ee 
(Weight 8 lbs. 400 watt lamp) 
Carrying Case (as illustrated)............ 5.00 


(Sample film slide free) 


Ace Accelerator Ass’n. 
614 Mc Clurg Bldg. Chicago, III. 
Order fram your dealer by number 











Christian martyrdom are seen and _ historical 
characters, like Nero and Napoleon, appear at 
crucial points in the story. 

The deep religious implications of this ser 
mon-picture are independent of any theological 
or sectarian difference. Appropriate music is 
designated to accompany the action—the whole 
forming a unique Sunday program for any 
church or other religious organization. 


x 2. 2. 


King Basketball 
(1 Reel) 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 

Extension Division, Indiana University 

N illustration of the growing use of films 
A in university instruction, extending even 
to the production of film, is the reel on Basket 
ball, produced by the athletic department ol 
Indiana University, cooperating with the Bu- 
reau of Visual Instruction in that institution. 

The film shows short units of practice in the 

game as developed by the coach; for instance, 
under basket shooting, and such unit actions as 
short shots, breast shots, underhand shots, 
breast foul shots, underhand foul shots, method 
of passing, push pass, bounce pass, overhand 
pass. 





Now is the Time 
Send for Our New List of Suitable 


MOTION PICTURES 


for Church, Classroom or 
Community Entertainment 





Broadcasting Photo Plays That Please 











*MINUSA* 





Portable Screens 


INSURE HEALTHY EYES 


Samples and literature upon reques 


MINUSA CINE SCREEN CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











In the same detailed way, foot work, defen 


sive play and similar phases of the game are 
illustrated. The action is spirited and typical, 
and the photography of average quality. Slow 
motion photography could have been used with 
good effect on some of the plays 

Mr. H. W. Norman, Head of the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, writes us that this film is 
only a start and they contemplate further pro 
duction, not only in athletics, but in other de 
partments of the institution. Other athletic 
subjects contemplated are “Body Building Ex 
ercises,” “Wrestling,” and “Football Funda 
mentals.” 

“King Basketball” will aid many basketball 
coaches to illustrate to their teams, typical plays 
and when and how to use them. Although the 
film has only recently been announced, prints 
have been ordered by the University of Okla 
homa, the public schools of Chicago, and the 
public schools of Newark, N. J. The Univer- 
sities of Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, and the pub- 
lic schools of New York have asked for special 
screenings of the film with the view of pur- 
chasing prints for their work in visual instruc- 
tion. 
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Milk (1 reel) 


(Carnation Milk Products Co 

O many organizations are interested in milk 
S in all its forms that we are sure our read 
ers will be glad to learn of another reel dealing 
with a specialized milk product. 
Holsteins are the stars of this drama. They 
are shown in modern sanitary barns. After the 
milking and after sterilization, the milk is taken 
to an evaporating machine which removes 60% 


of the water, leaving a concentrated solution of 


pure milk. It then passes to a homogenizer, 
which applies the right amount of pressure to 
make the fat globules small and uniform. This 
part of the reel uses animated diagrams and 


microphotographs to show the globules. 

The 
the reel 
showing how to make mayonnaise without eggs 


well illustrated, and 


canning process is 


closes with a domestic science lesson, 


—through the use of evaporated milk 


numbers in the 


Free 


The film is one of the 


Film Library of the DeVrv (¢ orporatior ; 


Center St., 


World Conference on Movie Problem 


Under Consideration League of 
interesting 


66 OME 
ing the cinema are 


Chicago 


Vaittons 
considerations regard 


contained ina report 
= 


by Professor Julien Luchaire of Grenoble Uni 
versity, which has just been presented to t] 
41 


committee on intellectual co-operation 


nations,” savs a special report 


league ot 


the Universal Press Service 


“Professor Luchaire states that, according 


approximate estimates, which probably fall 
short of the truth, there are now at least 50,000 
cinema halls in the world 

“Taking the average number of spectators 11 


} 


cinema to be 300 and remembering that 


each 
each picture is usually repeated ten times, a film 
goes all over the 
a relatively short space of 


which world, as many do, Is 


seen in time by 150 
000,000 persons 
Professor Luchaire 


“The mass of the public, 


observes, has a veritable passion for the cinema. 
The 


populace—i. ¢ 


1 


favorite literature of these classes of the 


serials or novels in installments 


-1IS 1n process of being transferred to the cir 


popular novel has now become the 


film 


ema: the 
servant of the 


“To the question, ‘Is not the cinema, b 


nature and purpose, condemned to vulgarity, 


s scientific or educational aspects, 


except in 


it 
Professor Luchaire returns a negative answet 
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Real Opaque 
Projection 


‘“THE HUMAN EAR’”’ 











Illustration (from Photograph) showing 
the Trans-Lux OPAQUE Projector in 

[he picture shown on the 
Daylight Picture Screen (30x36 
size) is the projected image ofa 


actual use 
Trans-Lux 
inche 


Newspaper Cutting 
\ Cutting from the ‘‘Literary Digest”’ 
ANY OPAQUE material, a photograph, 
diagram, printed page, post card, ete., 
either in black and white or in COLOR, 
may be shown with this remarkable new 
equipment which has been pronounced 
‘THE MOST IMPORTANT CONTRI- 
BUTION TO VISUAL EDUCATION.” 


Trans-Lux Daylight 
Picture Screen, Inc. 


36 West Forty-fourth Street, NEW YORK 
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Now Ready 
AMOEBA TO MAN SERIES 


A set of one hundred lantern slides many of which 
are hand colored. To illustrate the various forms 
of life in the study of biological subjects. 
By GEORGE E. STONE 
(Producer of ‘‘How Life Begins’’) 


Price per set $60.00 
Also California Wild Flowers and Sea Life 


THE VISUAL EDUCATION BUREAU , Inc. 
177 2 Gate Avenue 
an Francisco 


SLIDES — PROJECTORS — FILMS 








ScHoot DEPARTMENT The Educational Screen 








Used and New Motion Picture PROJECTORS 


, and CAMERAS. Save big money. 
Send for my Catalog and Bargain List. FREE. 
Write your needs. 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
109 No. Dearborn St. Chicago 

















FOR SAI E e A Large List of one two, 
we 424¢ three, five and six reel Edu 
cational, Comedies, Dramas and Features carefull; 
selected for non-theatrical distribution 
conditiot Complete list furnished 


SOUTHERN FILMS, INC. 
104 N. 17th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


First class 











suggesting that the cinema may become a great 


& 


new universal art 


* 

“It is essential, therefore to consider what 
can be done to insure that its influence shall at 
the same time be moral and instructive. 

“It would appear, says the report, that a fresh 
stimulus is required. Will the committee on 
intellectual co-operation give this stimulus? 

“An international cinematograph conference: 
is suggested under the committee’s auspices, 
bringing together representatives of promoters, 
producers, authors, artists, critics and directors 

“The committee at its meeting in Geneva 
recognized the desirability of such a conference, 


and it is possible that when the matter goes 





forward to the league assembly an appropria- 


tion may be voted and the council instructed t 


convene a conterence during the ensuing vear.” 


AKING slides on vour own typewriter is 
an achievement made possible by the 


Radio-Mat Typewriter slides, supplied by the 


Standard Slide Corporation of New York City 


The slides are inserted in a tvpewriter is one 
would an envelope—and announcements, hymns, 
quotations, etc., can be easily written. Nothing 
sO gives the i earance ¢ cheapness to a per 
formance or a cause, as irregular amateurish 
lettering on slides. That can ne be ded 
2 2 11 
at ver\ Sinall expense 





-_ 


t } 





A practical 


| \ | instrument at 

aaa | 

= ee a reasonable 
cost 


New York 


Boston 





Bausch & Lomb MICRO-PROJECTOR 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
202 Freeman St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Washington Chicag 
San Francisco Lond 


UICKLY and easily attached to 
the projection lens of practically) 
any projection lantern. 


Projects greatly enlarged images from 
regularly mounted microscope slides. 


Should be included in the equipment 
of every school in which elementary 
biology is taught. 


Educational institutions are allowed 
free trials. Write for information 
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ADVERTISEMENT 





THE FILM PRAYER a 


A. P. HOLLIS pare 


Managing Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN : a 

a: 

HIS little conceit. has proved a boon to film exchanges. It .pretty nearly yew 
solves the problem of the care of film by patrons. Few read the stereotyped I a a 


directions sent out to users. The Film Prayer is so unique that it is read 
for its own sake; and the unusual form of its. appeal fixes the message in memory. 


Printed in Cheltenham Bold on light weight card stock with colored initial letter, > See 
perforated for hanging in booth, it constitutes a neat and useful Christmas: gift % 
to send to patrons. Thousands are in use by educational and theatrical exchanges. ee ai 
The cards are sold at five cents a copy—four cents by the hundred or three cents ) Sy ee “4 
by the thousand. . ihe 
Ee ae ~ 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago Me sre f 














‘ 
Money for Your Church or School $ 
OR ‘the first time in jits history THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN ‘has been oe se 
k induced to consider “clubbing.” But it is.a different kind of clubbing from abi 
the prevailing method, 
t - - 
LA Here it is. Any club—any “club”—subscribing for five or more, copies at-one bt ee 
i time, Cash in advance, may have the magazine at half price (75c):. A teacher, 5 
minister of community worker may form a club and use the other 75c for the 
school, church or community center—perhaps to buy a stereopticon or projector— % 
or as a personal reward for his service. . 
Send for blanks—or go ahead without blanks. Cut out all the red tape and = 
send us the subscriptions. : 
Remember every parent is imterested in our reviews of en- ay 
dorsed films from the standpoint of the home, the church 
‘ and the school. 
aie 
THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 5 South Wabash Avenue | 
\ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS = 
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There’s nothing to do but set up 
the projection machine and ‘‘shoot”’ 
if the print is on 


EASTMAN 
SAFETY FILM 


‘The machine may be unenclosed, 
the operator may be an amateur—but 
the film supplies the safety that 
caution requires. 


Look. for the identification 
“RASTMAN” “KODAK” 
“SAFETY” “FILM” in dZack 


letters in the film margin. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 























